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THROUGH THE SHADOW. 


A RETROSPECT. 








BY KATE PUTNAM, 





CHAPTER I. 


LMOST midnight. A sudden 
wind, coming up from the 
water, has shaken aside the 
lace curtains, and blown out 
my lamp. 

Let me look at the night. 
It has been a warm, languid 
evening, still, except for the 
fitfal breeze, which has just 
stirred the leaves from slum- 
ber, and then itself fallen 
asleep in their heavy masses. 
Below the solitary terrace- 
walk, the flowers in the dim 
parterre cluster together in- 
definably, guessed at rather 
by scent than color; in the 
distance a silver glimmer suggests a wash of waves 
to freshen the summer night. Through a thin haze 
of heat the stars are shining large and intense. The 
moon has just risen over the poplars at the eastern 
gate, but her pale, slender arch looks like a spirit 
astray in the heavens. What with the time and 
place, it is a night so strangely like that first one! 

I have recalled it all. Sitting here by myself, I 
have back the progress of the completed 
dreams, scene by scene, from the careless beginning 
to the evettfal end. In this stillness I have lived it 
over again, until it has seemed to blot out the pres- 
ent, and stand up, the sole reality, in its place. AsI 
wrote, my heart has throbbed to the old measure, 
forgetting its later pulses. Be quiet, Heart! remem- 
ber that that Past, with all its burden of Fate, is 
over forever. Remember, this is the end—the end! 








I was eighteen when I began to live. Yes, 1, Gui- 
lietta Vaughn, looking back over three-and-twenty 
years, must still date the true thrill of life to that 
evening of my eighteenth birthday. 

It was not my motherland, the birth-place of the 
mother whose smile and kiss I never knew—not in 
Italy, the beautiful, that I met my fate. It was in 
America, my father’s country—Do I forget whose 
land it was beside! f 

I was eighteen that day. There had been a little 
fete in my honor, and tired of the dancing and the 
glare of lights, some of. us had etvlen out -into the 
quiet night. It was warm, and the stars trembled 
in a luminous mist, till the sky seemed all a-glitter 
with gold. At the end of the long terrace we stood 
to catch the breeze that breathed uncertainly on the 
water. There I leaned on the railing by the side of 
Samner“Lioya, our host, talking, laughing, dream- 
ing, as unconscious as the child that plucks the 
flowers in its pathway, with not a thought beyond 
their sweetness. I had wandered in a reverie so fur 
that I did not heed approaching steps, nor hear my 
-Sister’s voice until she had twice spoken my name. 
I looked round with a start, and saw Leighton Dun- 
Teath. Jast then the new moon rose white over the 
treetops—and the night was suddenly perfect. 

A little later, Mr Dunreath and I—alone for the 
first time—were walking down one of the garden 
paths. A luxuriant growth of heliotrope, overrun- 
ning the borders, trailed.its br«uches along the nar- 
row walk, so that our every step brought out a fresh 
watt of sweetness. The night was so still that the- 
far wash of the sea was the only sound of life. I did 
hot speak. I felt that his eyes were on my face, and 
I moved mechanically, as if guided by some other 
will than my own. 





* 


** Miss Vaughn,” he said at length, the low, measur- 
ed accents seeming to emphasize rather than break 
the stillness, “I have been trying in vain to convince 
myself that we meet to-night as strangers, for the 
first time. Was it in a dream that we have walked 
together so up and down this path?” 

I looked up, surprised at this confirmation of my 
own momentarf sensation at first sight of him. 

** You are not like your sister,” he. went on, look- 
ing at me; “I can never have seen your face before, 
yet I know it by heart. Justas you look up to me 
now, with the moonlight on your hair and in your 
eyes, I seem to have remembered you always.” 

Under the magnetism of his eyes I dropped my 
own, timid with a new yet strangely familiar thrill. 
In a moment he resumed, more lightly: 

“Is it not the legitimate effect of moonlight to 
render one fanciful? Let us see if we can find any 
reasonable explanation. What will you suggest?” 

* Perhaps, after ali, I do resemble my sister,” I 
said. ‘‘ That vague sort of family likeness is as com- 
mon as it is delusive.”’ 

** No,” he said at once; “I never saw a face like 
yours.” 

** Possibly 1 recall some picture, then?” 

“You are right,” he said, after a longer pause. 
“ Your expression and coloring both remind me of a 
pictare in my possession—” 

Just then footsteps invaded our solitude, and Ade- 
line and Mr. Lioyd came up the path toward us. 

** Juliet,” said my sister, “‘ every one is calling for 
you.. We have pledged ourselves-to bring you back.’’ 

Mr. Lloyd seconded the petition, and we returned 
to the house. 

I could scarcely remember a time when my voice 
had not been praised and admired. It was nothing 
strange to me that a room should throng and hush 
when 1 began to sing. All this [had grown to con- 
sider so much a matter of course, as tu be nowise 
affected by it. To-night, however, I felt just a little 
excitement, which, perhaps, made me throw my soul 
more fully into the music, for I was conscious of the 
absolute spell of silence that held my listeners. Be- 
fore me leaned Leighton Dunreath, his gaze, mag- 
netic though unseen, fixed on my face. At length 
he came to my side, and placed before me an old 
book. 

“ Miss Vaughn, will you sing this—for me?” he 
said, with an almost imperceptible emphasis. With- 
out a word, I sang the song he had selected, my 


-| thoughts going back with a start to the words he had 


said in the garden, when I reached the third verse: 


“ My being yearned and crept to thine, 
As if, in times of yore, 
Thy soul had been a part of mine, 
Which claimed it back once more, 
The very self no longer thine, 
But merged in that delicious life 
That made us one of yore."* 


Before 1 could sing the concluding verse, Mr. Dan- 
reath removed the book, and closed it softly. 

“ The song should end there,” he said, in a low 
voice. 1 did not answer, but 1 rose from my seat. I 
could not sing again. 

When Mr. Dunreath took leave of me that even- 
ing, he said, in a low voice, apart from the others: 

* Miss Vaughn, I should like to show you the 
sketch of which I spoke. May I bring it—to- 
morrow?” 

To this I gladly consented, for, indeed, I felt 
strangely interested in it. 

The next day, as I sat in the twilight alone before 
my harp, idly hamming broken cadences to the dy- 
ing vibration of the strings, a sudden sense of some 
other presence made me lift my eyes. They fell 
upon the great mirror near me, outlined upon which 
I saw the figure of Leighton Dunreath, his eyes fix- 
ed full on mine. I looked round quickly, but saw no 
one in the room. I had always had a shade of super- 
stition—it lurked in my mother’s blood, I suppose— 
and at this apparition, coming in the waning light, I 





felt a sort of chill of presentiment. 1 think I turned 





aenetememnante 


pale, In another moment he was by my side, no 
shadow, but living flesh and blood. 

“TI believe I ought to beg your pardon,” he said, 
looking at my pale cheeks. “I heard your voice, 
and paused just outside the open door, where 1 could 
look and listen at once. But when 1 saw your color 
go, I thought I might have startled you.” 

It vexed me to be thought so foolish, and I said: 

‘How could my color go? I never have any.” 

He smiled. 

‘Is that lily leaf colorless?” he said, lifting from 
a table beside us a tiny vase containing one rich, 
cream-clear calla, between two pink roses. “I think 
it holds the very heart of colur; something far deep- 
er than that unmeaning rosiness. Give the flower a 
soul, and carry out the analogy,” with a look and 
smile at me. 

I, too, laughed. 

**O,” I said, perversely, “ itis a matter of complex- 
ion, not of soul, at all.”’ 

“That was not the theory of my friend, who drew 
that picture—which, by the way, I have brought 
you. Before you look at it, let me tell you something 
of the artist—he is dead now, poor fellow! He wasa 
sort of visionary, steeped to the lips in unpractical 
speculations and vagaries. It was one of his fancies 
that only superficial feelings came to the surface with 
a blush, strong emotion holging the blood cluse about 
the heart; from which he reasoned that the more 
deeply passionate « nature, the less of that ‘ shallow 
pink,’ as he phrased it.” ’ 

‘* How very ingenious!” said I, taking one of the 
roses from the vase. ‘‘ And did you become a con- 
vert to your friend’s belief?” 

“Not to that alone. I have come, of late, to the 
fullest faith in his theories.” 

He spoke with a significance of voice and look 
which confused while it bewildered me. I bent my 
head down to the rose I held, and did not lift my 
eyes to the gaze that I felt fixed on me. 

** Here is the sketch,” he said, after a minute’s 
pause. 

Without speaking I took the picture from his 
hand. It was small and exquisitely finished, con- 
taining but two figures, Juliet and her lover in the 
moonlit garden. The light and shade were so man- 
aged that the greater part of the garden lay in a sort 
of semi-twiiight, leaving the unclouded lustre of the 
moonbeame to fall fall upon the white upturned face 
of the fair, fated Italian girl. Nothing of this, how- 
ever, did I observe at the moment, struck as I was by 
a resemblance in the other figare, which startled me 
into exclaiming, impulsively: 

*¢ But this is a perfect likeness of yourself!” 

“Yes,” he replied, gazing down into my uplifted 
eyes. “It was a whim of my friend’s, one day, to 
make me personate the character, and then to draw 
on his imagination for what he called my counter- 
part. That is the face, as you see it there. I told 
you he was visionary.” 

** Do you mean,” I said, looking at him in surprise, 
“that he drew the young girl’s face purely from 
fancy, without any model?” 

“He drew it, as I say, for my counterpart, the 
natural, necessary completion of my nature; from 
no model. I never saw such a living face, until, just 
as Juliet here lcok; up at her lover, I saw you in the 
moonlight, looking up at me—as you are looking 
now.” 

At these last words, spoken very low, but with a 
certain deliberate distinctness, my eyes fell, ina rush 
of confusion such as 1 had never known. He bent 
closer; what would have been said I know not, but 
at that moment the door opened softly, and Adeline 
came into the room. 

As she saw Leighton Danreath, who had not mov- 
ed from my side, she gave one quick glance, then 
introduced some common topic, what, I did not no- 
tice. He did not remain long. After he had gone, I 
escaped to my own room, with the sketch, which, on 
my sister’s entrance, with an impulse for which I 
could hardly account, I had slipped into a book lying 
beside me. 








Once alone, I laid the sketch where I could study 
it at ease, undisturbed by the presence that somehow 
always confused me. First of all, his likeness chain- 
ed my eyes; the tall, pliant figure in its very grace 
suggesting such latent strength; the proud yet ten- 
der bend of the lofty head, with its clustered curls 
dark as with night dusk; the eyes—but there most 
the likeness failed. 1 missed those depths of living 
blue into which I dared not look, which drew my 
gaze only to blind and baffle it. 

After a time I turned to the figure of Juliet. The 
rounded, supple curves leaned forward, as thongh 
swayed to the behest of the passionate heart. Un- 
shadowed she stood looking up, as he had said, *‘ with 
the moonlight on her hair and in her eyes.” 

The likeness even I could see, but was I really as 
beautiful as that? I put the picture down, and 
standing up befure my mirror, looked critically at 
my own face. I had let my hair full to its full length, 
flowing over me, like hers, in a great wave of dim 
gold, with a luminous firefly gleam here and‘ there, 
where some stray ripple caught thelight. Out of the 


‘rich pallor of my complexion my eyes darkened, large 


and intense, with a strange light in their depths, as 
if an eager sou! were just waking into life. 1 believe 
Thad never really recognized myself until to-night. 
A noise of the opening door made me turn with a 
quick start. It was Adeline. She came forward, 
stopped and looked at me. 


“ You are pale to-night, Juliet—even for you. Bat — 


it suits you—I never saw you so beautiful. If I were 
a man, I might do something desperate for your 
sake.” 

By this time she was close beside me, stroking out 
the thick ripples of loosened hair. 

“ You have that sort of maddening beauty, Juliet,” 
she went on, looking at me closely. ‘“‘ Was that what 
Leighton Danreath’s eyes were saying to you to- 
night? it must end there. I love him, and if it 
should be in vain I shall break my heart.” 

She said this, gazing in my eyes, speaking as quiet- 
ly as if she were discussing the merest common- 
place. I did not know what to say. I only looked at 
her in silence. 

Just then, moving a little, she caught sight of the 
sketch. As she bent to examine it her face was hid- 
den from me, but lifting it presently, she tore the 
picture in four pieces, with a sort of deliberate pas- 
sion more terrible to witness than a more natural 
burst of anger. ‘\ 

Turning to me again: 

“ Juliet,” she said, “ take your way with any other, 
but leave me Leighton Dunreath. I have a right to 
ask it. I loved him before you ever saw him. With- 
out your rivalry I do not distrust myself. Will you 
give me your promise?” 

Stunned, bewildered, I was ready to promise what- 
ever she asked. She kissed me with cold lips, and 
left me alone. 

When she was gone,'I tried to think it all over. 
Adeline was my elder sister, though none of my 
mother’s warm Italian blood quickened her veins. 
The daughter of my father’s first marriage, she was 
four years older than I. She had remained in 
America during my father’s residence abroad, and I 
had never seen her until his death, when, a child of 
ten years, | was sent to America, to his nearest rela- 
tives. My sister and I had never been intimate, for, 
though she was kind, I do not think she cared for 
me, and something there was about her that chilled 
my warm impulses. Some degree of this constraint, 
I think, was felt by most, for, although her beaaty 
was universally acknowledged, admiration seemel 
frozen before it could become anything warmer. 
With her dazzling rose-and-white, and the pale, 
azure brilliancy of her eyes, she always reminded 
me of the snows of a far mountain-top, light-tinted 
into a semblance of glowing color, but with a cold, 
blue gleam of the ice below. 

But she had asked, and I had promised—what? 
What did the pledge I had given mean to me? Noth- 
ing, of course. I stooped and involantarily pressed 
my lips to the torn picture, as I put it carefully away. 
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Then I twisted my hair together again, with no 
pleasure in the beauty whose fall knowledge had 
jast come tome. Somehow it seemed as if the firefly 
radiance had dulled on my curls, and in my eyes the 
light was stifled, as if the new-found soul was dying 
‘there. 

The next day Sumner Lloyd asked me to marry 
him. The first shock of surprise over, I asked my- 
self why it should not be according to his wish. In 
mind, person and estate, he was ali that could be de- 
sired, and I liked, esteemed, admired him, Love? 
but that was a romantic dream, nowise necessary to 
a happy union. If I did not love him, at least I lov- 
ed no other, I repeated to myself, over and over—no 
one elee—no one else! Perhaps, indeed, my nature 
was not capable of that absorbing, enduring passion 
which some called love; why then should I lose 
home, affection, all that makes a happy life, fur the 
sake of what could never be? My nature craved 
some protection, some support; why shonld it not 
rest upon the strength ready to upbold it with a firm 
aud tender clasp? In a word, before I slept that 
night, | was the promised wife of Sumner Lloyd. 

I did not see Leighton Dunreath again for a few 
days. When he came next, he told me that he had 
been unexpectedly called away. 

You are to be pitied,” I said, ‘for losing three 
days of this sweet country weather.” 

‘* 1s that the extent of your sympathy?” he asked, 
with a reproachfal significance. ‘ Do you think that 
was the loss I valued most?” 

“Indeed,” I said, smiling, but secretly disturbed 
by the awkward explanation which I had seized 
this opportunity to maL>; “1 think your loss is very 
much greater—through my carelessness, too. Your 
picture.is so torn as to be completely ruined, You 
will never forgive me.” 

“ Never,” he said, after one keen glance at me, 
bending cluse above me, ‘‘no, never! Do you say I 
have lost my Juliet, my treasure? How shall I fill 
her place? There is not in the whole world such 
another face—except yours.” & 

I was trembling from head to foot. It seemed as 
if his eyes were drawing my will away. I.do not 
know what desperate impulse it was that made me 
cry out, suddenly: 

“Mr. Dunreath, do you know that I have promis- 
ed to marry Sumner Lloyd?” 

I did not look at bim as I spoke. Silence followed, 
so absolute it seemed as if there could never be any 
sound again. I counted the quick throbs of my 
heart, until the lonely stillness almost frightened 
me. 

“Speak to me!”’ I cried, and raised my eyes to his 
face. It was utterly pale, and the masses of purple- 
black curls drooped damp and heavy over his brow. 
His eyes alone seemed to concentrate his very life, 
burning with #fiame that blinded me. 

“ Juliet! my love!” he said, at last, “lost to me, 
indeed!” 

Without one farewell touch, he left my side. The 

door opened, closed, and I was alone. Henceforth I 
" ghould always be alone. 

Six months later I married Sumner Lloyd. He 


wish to oppose him, In truth, it mattered very lit- 
tle to me. 
difference had crept over me. 


as I had always thought him. 


nature to be. 


of her life’s love. 
One day, a 


voice. 
** But—Leighton Dunreath—”’ [ hesitated. 
* Well?” she said, as I stopped. 
** You do not love him, then, any longer?” 
She laughed with a quiet scorn. 


What a righteous conclusion! 
conform to its customs.” 


I looked after her wonderingly. 
stoicism was so strange to me, who, when wounded, 





urged an early day, and I had neither strength nor 
Nothing mattered now; such a listless in- 


My husband was very kind to me, kind and good 
I had no reason to 
regret the step 1 had taken. I think, indeed, that 
his characteristic reserve suited me better than a 
more demonstrative affection could have done. Since 
a perfect union of heart and soul could never exist 
between us, why deceive with a hollow counterfeit? 
But he was very kind, and later, when trouble came 
upon me, more tender than I had believed it in his 


Very suddenly, very unexpectedly, my trouble 
came, After Leighton Dunreath’s departure, my 
sister grew somehow changed. She, who had never 
been other than quiet and cold, grew daily yet more 
reserved. She said no word to me, but I think she 
had penetrated that secret of mine—and another's. 
I think she was forcing her heart to accept that loss 


few weeks after my marriage, she came 
to me and told me of her engagement to Randall 
Everard, a wealthy, middle-aged man, whose open 
admiration her coldness had not been able to chill. 
I looked at that placid face, and listened to the calm 


** Because I am going to marry Randall Everard? 
But you are wrong. 
He is the only thing in the world I ever loved or ever 
shall love. But while we live in the world we must 


That cynical 


After that evening, I never saw her again in life. 


and so dismissed it, I alone knew all that that meant. 
I looked at her as she lay in the coffin, scarcely more 
cold and still than her living self, and remembered 
her words that night, “‘ If my love is vain, 1 shall 


sisters only in name, yet they were bitter tears I shed 


My husband was very good to me then. He was 
all that was left to me in the world, and he did his 


best to comfort and sustain me. Looking back now , 
upon that time, I can understand much then uncom- | 
prehended. His was not a passionate nature, but in 
his own way I knew that he truly loved me. 





CHAPTER II. 
I HAD been married nearly a year, when I met 
Mr. Dunreath again. Up to this time I had scarcely 
recovered from the shock of my sister’s sudden death, 
which, weighing constantly upon my spirits, had 
given me a disinclination to society. So my busband 
teok me travelling, until the tone of my mind should , 
become healthier. Then, although I had not quite 
laid aside my black, he judged it better for me to be- 
gin quietly to enter society, and, ever obedient to his 
wishes, I acquiesced. It was then that I saw Mr. 
Dunreath, who had just returned from abroad. 
At first he seemed unaltered; a trifle qnieter, 
perhaps, though never the reverse; but as I talked 
with him, a certain undefinable change forced itself 
upon my consciousness, more strongly with every 
glance int his face. 
“Shall I have the benefit of your final conclu- 
sions?” he said, presently, with a half-laugh that I 
did not quite understand. 
I dropped my eyes, a little ashamed. 
. “T beg your pardon, but I was thinking—’’ 
“Well?” Then, as I still hesitated, “Shall I fin- 
ish your sentence? You were thinking that I seem- 
ed changed, wondering whether I had been ill, or 
kad tired of the world and its pleasures—or if I had 
possibly seen too much of them. Well, I was right?”. 
* You are skilled in reading thoughts,” 1 said, try- 
ing to laugh. 
“] fail sometimes,” looking at me fixedly. ‘ But 
your face is not usually hard for me to interpret.” 
There was, of course, nothing in all this, yet I felt 
my cheeks growing fvolishly hot. 
“ Where can I have dropped my fan!’ I exclaimed, 
looking round for diversion. 
“Allow me,” said a voice just beside me, as the 
missing fan was placed in my hand. 
‘Thank you, Mr. Allerton,” I said, but I only held 
it by the tassel, without unfolding it. 
** You are cold?” asked Mr. Dunreath, looking at 
me curiously, 
“No—I think not—”’I replied, with a start. 
“Why?” 
** You were shivering a moment ago.” 
**I believe I am chilled, though the room is warm. 
Will you take meto Mrs. Tremaine, please?” 
A few more words were all that were exchanged 
that evening. Afterward, however, I saw him fre- 
quently. We were in the same circle, and of neces- 
sity often brought together. But in his presence I 
missed the Leighton Dunreath I had known of old— 
the sharer of those few happy days. 

A little later, in honor of our wedding-anniversary, 
we had assembled some friends at our country-seat. 
Although there still lackgd some weeks of the full 
year of mourning for my sister, for this occasion my 
husband had persuaded me to a aside my black 
dress. 

It was not a ceremonious affair. Our guests enter- 
tained themselves, wandering about as they liked, 
and allowing us the same privilege. So, when Mr. 
Dunreath offered me his escort in the garden, 1 had 
no hospitable duties to interfere. 

We walked up and down, sometimes straying 
away, until finally we found ourgelves in a more 
lonely part of the garden. All at once a sense of 
something familiar struck me. Looking round, I 
recognized the path where we two had strolled to- 
gether on that night of our first meeting. Just then 
the moon rose white and clear over a dark mass of 
foliage, sharply defined against the cloudless sky. 

** Juliet,” said Dunreath’s voice, “ look up at me!” 

Mechanically I obeyed, and lifted my eyes to his. 

** We stand together,’’ he said, *‘as we stood on that 
night—you have not forgotten? If we could drop 
out of our lives all that has come between! —but is it 
more than adream? I couid half bolieve that we 
had never been parted, when I see your eyes lifted 
to mine in the moonlight. It is all so like that de- 
licious night!” 

“So like, yet so changed,” I said, involuntarily. 

* Yes, the heliotrope is withered now,” he said, 
with a bitter significance regarding the fiowerless 
stalks. ‘‘ Love and its symbol—which dies first?” 

I did not speak; I feared to trust my voice. 

“It is so that I think of us,” he said again, after a 
little, “ always together, not separated, as you would 
have us. Do you forget the song you sung for me? 
Even now is it too late to claim back my own?” 

**Do not use your power so cruelly!” I faltered, 
forcing myself to speak, though hardly conscious of 
my words, 

‘“‘If I had the power,” he said, passionately, “do 
you fancy I would not use it cruelly? You recog- 
nize the possibility now—now. 
spoke true, ice as you are, you did love me once—” 

“* And because 1 loved you once, I ask your for- 
bearance now,” I interrupted, my resolution taken 
ona sudden. “I beseech your strength to guard 
my weakness against one breath that could tarnish 
my honor. One more sacrifice—O Leighton, if you 
love me, leave me!” 

He looked at me as I stood trembling in the moon- 
light. Such a look 1 have never seen in any other 
eyes. Passion, pain, reproach and hopeless longing 

in turn clouded those blue depths, where, clear be- 
yond all, love, like a star, shone pure and steadfast. 
At last he moved a step nearer to me, white to the 
very lips with the pang of the conflict. 





Yes, if ever eyes’ 


almost incoherently. ‘Good God! do you know 
what it is you ask? I—I—’’ 

For one instant my hand was held close to the 
throb of his heart—the next I was alone. My head 
whirled. Isank on the garden seat, and buried my 
face in my hands. 

“Dol intrude?” said a softly-cadenced voice, one 
that I knew, aud instinctively feared. 

I started up, and looked, half-bewildered, at 
Richard Allerton, the man who so unexpectedly 
stood before me. 

“I come commissioned by your husband, Mrs. 
Lioyd. You have been missed.” 

He spoke with the slightest emphasis, fixing his 
eyes on mine. 

** T will go to him,” I said, moving forward, but he 
gently detained me, 

“ There is no such haste,” he said, * that we need 
lose this exquisite quiet. Can you spare a few mo- 
ments to me?” : 

I did not like his tone. 

“If my husband has asked for me,” I said, “I 
must goto him atonce, But, Mr. Allerton, pray do 
not sacrifice yourself to ceremony. In my own 
grounds, surely, I need no escort.” 

Speaking thus, with a forced smile, I sought to 
pass him. But he made no motion, still barring the 
narrow path. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, “if I doubt my ability for 
self sacrifice—even at your desire, such heavenly 
uoselfishness is not given to ali your friends.’’ 

He smiled as he spoke. I looked at him again. 
The cold, leaden-blue eyes were fixed with a cruel 
intensity on my face; the flexile lips were mockingly 
curved. My vague uneasiness took sudden shape. 
It flashed upon me that he had been a hidden wit- 
ness of the ioterview between Leighton Dunreath 
and myself. Overcome, I sank down again, and 
dropped my face in my hands. He came nearer to 
me. 

* Permit me to admire the quickness and accuracy 
of feminine intuitions,” he said, with a polite sneer. 
‘Even sentimentally low tones are tolerably distinct 
in this sweet moonlight solitade. Then Mr. Dun- 
reath has a rather peculiar voice—do you think so, 
Mrs. Lloyd? Well, recognizing it, I did not wish to 
interrupt, and, for once, Virtue was not its sole re- 
ward.” 

1 did not speak, and after a pause, he continued: 
**Shall I have the honor to be the only sharer of 
your secret, or would you prefer to admit your hus- 
band alzo? The choice rests with yourself.” 

At that, with a sudden impulse of terror, I raised 
my eyes to the cruel face above me. 

He laughed as he caught the look. 

‘* Yes, I mean that you are in my power,” he said. 
‘Sumner Lloyd is a proud man, I am sure I have no 
need to tell you. How do you fancy he would enjoy 
such a revelation as i could make? You would do 
well to come to terms, Mrs. Lloyd.” 

At the cool insolence of this speech my spirit rose. 
I stood up and looked full in his face, as I replied: 

‘You have indeed no need to tell me anything of 
my husband, Mr. Allerton. I know and trust him, 
even as he does me. There are no secrets between 
us.” 

* Does that mean that the tender protestations I 
so nearly interrupted will be poured into the marital 
ear?” he sneered. ‘* Your pardon, Mrs. Lloyd, bat 
I doubt it.” 

‘You force me,” 1 said, indégnantly, “ to remind 
you that your doubts or beliefs in nowise affect me. 

We, at least, are nothing to each other.” 

His face clouded blackly fora moment, but when 
he spoke, it was in the uld mocking tone. 

“ Permit me to doubt that, alao. That trembling 
feminine anger is very charming, but quite wiscal- 
culated. I do you the credit to believe that you 
would gladly annihilate me if you could, but Iam 
rather too stubborn a fact to be so easily disposed of. 
Consider, if you please, which of us two has the 
stronger will. Ask yourself, also, why, since our 
first meeting, I have been like your shadow. Now 
look at me, and say if Il am a man likely to follow the 
example of the saintly Dunreath, and throw up the 
game while it is in my own hands?” 

In the lonely moonlight I felt a positive terror of 
him, so determined, so unscrupulous his handsome 
face looked. 

** Let me go,” I cried, attempting to pass him. 

‘“ With me, but not from me,” he answered, plac- 
ing my hand within hisarm. Resistance would have 
been useless, and I was forced to accept his escort. 

As wo approached the house, he said to me, very 
quietly: 

**On reflection, Mrs. Lloyd, I believe you actually 
will confide your—troubles—to your husband; there 
is a rash determination in your character that leads 

me to credit such a possibility. Very well; I lose 
that hold over you, it seems. I suppose our present 
acquaintance, so far as your consent is concerned, 
ends here. But I prophesy that we shall meet again.” 
And, with the smile that accompanied these words 
upon his lips, he delivered me to my husband, who 
had come forward to meet us. 

I was too much occupied with our guests and their 
leave-takings to find an immediate opportunity for 
my proposed confidence. Perhaps, too, I was not 
quite unwilling to defer the story. Surely I had not 
needed to learn that Sumner Lloyd was proud; not 
with a common pride, indeed, but with the kind 
which springs from a reserved and fastidious tem- 
perament, joined to the consciousness of high posi- 
tion and unblemished name and honor. I trusted 
my husband’s love too much to tear him, yet I will not 


resolute gray eyes from which I should have sbrunk 
had I felt a consciousness of deliberate wrong-doing 
The next day, however, he himself introduced Mr. 
Dunreath’s name. He had seen him that morning, 
and had heard him speak of an intention to go abroad 
again at once. 

“Indeed?” I replied, and stopped. Here was my 
opportunity, yet I hesitated. But soon I forced my- 
self to be brave. 

*‘Samner,” [ began, “I have something to say to 
you—a confession to make. Will you hear me 
now?” 

He looked steadily at me as he replied, “If you 
desire it. But you have a tendency, sometimes, I 
think, to morbidly exaggerate a trifle. Remember 
that a confession implies some degree of guilt. Do 
you feel any such conviction?” 

“No,” | answered, after a minute’s pause, looking 
frankly up in his face. 

“So I thought,” he said, quietly; “and until such 
a consciousness troubles you, believe me perfectly 
satistied. My trust in you is absolute as it has al- 
ways been.” 

Saying this, he bent and kissed my cheek, then 
lett the room without any more words. I did not 
fail to understand this reticence. His pride—far re- 
moved from the narrow jealousy my tormentor 
would have insinuated—was the pride of a sensitive 
honor, that cannot bear to question the object of its 
faith, holding it so high above any possibility of a 
fall. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE autumn and winter passed away, carrying us 
in their quiet routine, but on the spring air pealed 
the first gun that heralded our civil war. A few 
months later I heard of Leighton Dunreath’s return 
to America. A Virginian by birth, with him sec- 
tional prejudices were yet powerless to subdue a 
larger patriotism, and he had come back from far 
foreign wanderings to fight for the threatened re- 
public. 

It was my husband who gave me these tidings, 
telling me, also, after a pause, that he had himself 
decided to offer his services to the Union cause. As 
for me, my sympathies were entirely with him, I 
could not discourage this resolation, well as I knew 
what it meant for me, what loneliness and anxiety, 
what possible widowhood and desolation. 

It was not long after that he left me. I am not 
heroic by nature, and although, up to the time of his 
departure, I wore the brave face which he liked to 
see, my fortitude broke down when I was left alone. 
I was not used to loneliness; I could not bear it well; 
and he had been so good to me of late, indeed, so 
tender, that his loss was even more than I had an- 
ticipated. I used to wake at night, and picture to 
myself those far-away scenes of danger, and shiver— 
with a double pang. O, how often in the midst of 
my terror, have I thanked Heaven that those two 
dearest to me fuught for the same cause, that the 
hands of neither could be stained with the other’s 
blood! I scarcely dared think on what might have 
been! 

Let me hurry over this part of my story. Six 
months, when | was beginning to look forward to 
secing my husband again for alittle while, I received 
a despatch stating briefly that he had been killed in 
askirmish. No particulars, nothing but that one 
short, stern sentence. 

It came with such a blow, that, at first, it s@nned 
me almost beyond the power of suffering. It was 
not until they sent home to me the cold, inanimate 
thing that had once been my husband, that I quite 
realized my loss. Then the icy grasp upon my heart 
relaxed somewhat, only, it seemed, that I might suf- 
fer the more, for that deadly tensivn, while it chilled 
life, had likewise numbed its sensibility to pain, and 
when the blood began to flow again, it stung every 
nerve into torture. I remembered nothing save my 
grief, save the death of this man from whom I had 
never received aught but protection, and truth, and 
tenderness. Say what you will, it is very much toa 
woman that she has been all-in-all to a man, that, 
sleeping or waking, no thought of his had been un- 
faithful to her. So it was with my husband. What- 
ever of affection he had to give had been mine alone; 
no rival interest had divided his heart. And now 
that I was left utterly alone, I cried aloud in my sor- 
row for the love I had leaned upon until it seemed to 
grow a part of my life. Can I ever weep tears more 
bitter than those I shed over the last words his hands 
ever wrote? Among his papers sent back to me 
was a half-filled note-book, the latest 1ecord made on 
the very same morning he wus killed. He had had 
some presentiment, such as the near approach of 
death will often bring, and under this influence had 
written the words that my blinded eyes could hardly 
read. I write them down here, as I remember them, 
every word: 

“IT have been thinking, all the morning, of my 
wife—longing to see her again, if only for a moment— 


never to have aguin., Zs the world almost over for 
me? I have little faith in presentiments, and yet— 
Well, if this turns out mere nonsense, as it probably 
may, her eyes will never see this paper. 

‘TI have always felt that there was some strong 
attraction between Juliet and Leighton Dunreath. 
Ido not mean to impute any blame to her. She 
would have told me everything, I think, at one time, 
if I had not checked her confidence. I could not let 
her believe that I had one doubt of my wife. But 
our marriage was a mistake. He was more suited to 








“* You shall have your will with me,” he muttered, 


deny that there was a look sometimes in his steady, 


her—I have long known that. If I should die, I 


I do not know why, unless it is a happinessI am 
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was fain to cry out, 
The same night che died. A heart-disease, they said, 
break my heart.” 
Poor Adeline! She never cared for me, we were 
over her wasted life. 
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should wish her to marry Dunreath. She is not one 
tolivealone. If anything should happen—” 

Here the record broke off abruptly. I suppose 
just then hé must have received the summons that 
took him to his death, and that he hastily sealed the 
book, just as I received it, simply marked private 
and addressed to me. 

His care for me would have extended even beyond 
the grave. Such love was so unselfish, so thought- 
ful, that for the time it annihilated in my mind all 
consideration of anything save itself. I used to go 
to his grave and fling myself on the tarf that covered 
him, and cry out bis name as though he could hear 
and answer. It seemed as if it were the only dull 
weight of earth on his breast that deadened the 
throb of his true heart, as if he were alive, ready to 
hold and comfort me could I but reach him. I had 
been so long surrounded by his care that I could not 
at once comprehend its withdrawal. Until I lost 
him, I did not realize the strength of my own affec- 
tion for him, an affection that had no sentiment of 
passion such as is generally implied between lovers, 
but was more a clinging of weakness to strength, 
the fundness of a sister for a very tender elder broth- 
er. He was right; our marriage was a mistake; but 
in any other relation I could have loved him very 
dearly. 

Atter a time, of course, my first grief wore itself 
out, But asif Fate were resolved to keep open the 
wound in my heart, no sooner did I begin to grow 
calmer, to realize that the shadow of this cloud 
might some day pass from my life, than I received 
another blow. Leighton Dunreath was dead. Then, 
for the first time, I saw what might be the agony of 
grief, the hopelessness of despair. Here was no pass- 
ing cloud from which might fall the kindly showers 
that leave the birds singivg and the flowers spring 
ing in softer, sweeter beauty at lust, bat an uiter, 
rayless darkness, like that of one who, atter the clos- 
ing of the coffin-lid, is conscious still, with just 
enough of life to realize the blackness, and cold, and 
silence within. If ever my heart roused itself alittle, 
it was only to go over the same scenes that fullowed 
my husband’s death. In Leighton Dunreath’s Vir- 
ginian home I saw the terrible coming back, the 
ghastly burden borne up the steps, the enforced 
quiet, the heart-breaking helplessness of strength 
that had once seemed ail but imperishable in the 
pride of life and manhvod. I saw the unknown 
mourners in their funeral black, and longed to sor- 
row with them openly. It would have been almost 
a comfort, could I onee have said to the world that 
praised my fuithful widowhood, “I sorrow, indeed, 
for the man whose name I bear, but this impotence 
of grief is for one to whom my life was not bound by 
even the least tie.’ And that—that was the hardest 
thought of all to endure. 

But 1 was so young—only twenty-one—I could not 
die, and after a time, I accepted, perforce, the 
changeless, colorless future set apart fur me. Time 
passed in the same monotonous round, which I did 
not seek to vary, my only effort being to escape any- 
thing like thought. Recollection of the past, antici- 
pation of the future, to me were hateful alike. 

lt was almost a shock to my quietude, when, one 
day, I received a letter from a relative of my hus- 
band in Virginia, asking me to come and visit Ler. 
She said that he had often talked to her of me, of my 
youth and loneliness, and that, not long before his 
death, he had expressed a wish that, in case of any- 
thing happening to him, after the first violence of 
my grief was over I should make my home with her 
for a while. 

I knew little of Mr. Lioyd’s southern connections, 
but, in the stupefaction of my suffering, neither 
place nor people mattered much tome. What I most 
cared for was to follow, to the very letter, the least 
wish that had been my husband’s, as if so to make 
some kind of atanement for the grief whose keenest 
pang was not for the loss of him. Perhaps, too, I 
yearned to draw nearer that grave whose unseen sod 
was crushing the life oat of my heart. It might be, 
if Lcould once reach it and bow my head on it, 
Heaven would be merciful, and shorten my years of 
misery to such unconsciousness as that which lay 
below. 

So I wrote to Mrs. Armstrong that I would come 
to her, following my letter at an early opportunity. 
Under other circumstances I might have feared to 
venture so near the vortex of the war, but now I 
scarcely cared to reflect on that. I thought vaguely 
that E——, Mrs, Armstrong’s home, was doubtless 
far enough from the immediate region of strife to 
feel no more of its effects than such as must disturb 
the whole South. ; 

At nightfali I reached my destination, a large, 
rambling old country-house, standing in the midst 
ofa lonely plantation. Mrs. Armstrong greeted me 
warmly. She wasathin dark woman of forty-five, 
in whose face I searched in vain for any trace of my 
husband’s looks. I was so tired with my long, soli- 
tary journey, that I felt little strength for conversa- 
tion, and retired almost immediately to get some 
rest. Looking out of the window of my room, I saw 
&@ man pacing up and down, with something about 
him that flashed like steel in the dim light. At first 
I was startled into alarm, but a second thought sug- 
gested that it was some military regulation, strange 
to my northern eyes, but necessary enough in the 
war-ridden South. So the occurrence faded from 
my mind almost with the dropping of the curtain. 

The next morning Mrs. Armstrong met me with 
many kind inquiries, hoping that I felt quite refresh- 
ed. Such was her cordiality that I reproached my- 
self anew for the distaste with which she involunta- 
‘pl ete I found, or fancied, in her manner, 








& strange sort of constraint in talking of my husband, 
and I blamed myself for having let her detect some- 
thing of this instinctive repulsion. Yet I could not 
altogether overcome it, and shrank from any revela- 
tion of tuy deeper feelings, preferring rather to talk 
of indifferent matters. We had sat together thus 
for some time, when I heard the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs up the long avenue leading to the house. A 
servant, 1 thought, returned from some errand; an 
idea presently confirmed by Mrs. Armstrong’s ex- 
cusing herself on the plea of some domestic duty. 

Left alone, I took up a book and began listlessly 
to turn the pages. From this shadow of occupation 
1 was aroused by some unfamiliar presence near me. 
I looked up to behold, standing not six feet from my 
side—Richard Allerton. 

I started up in equal astonishment and dismay. 
How could this man, the rebel colonel of a South 
Carolina regiment, be here in the house of my hus- 
band’s relative? What could it all mean? Even as 
these questions flashed through my mind, he took 
my band, still with the old mocking smile that I re- 
membered so well. 

“ You are surprised to see me, Mrs. Lloyd,” he 
said, “ yet you will remember I told you we should 
meet again. Sooner or later, my words have a trick 
of coming true.” 

Somewhat recovered from my first amazement, I 
snatched my hand from his grasp. His face dark- 
ened. 

**So you commence hostilities? Have a care, Mrs. 
Lloyd, you are more helpless than when you last 
detied me.” 

* How do you come here?” I cried, finding words. 
* Here, in the house of my husband’s friends—”’ 

He laughed contemptuously. ‘Is it possible you 
have not yet suspected the ruse? You are simpler 
than I thought.” ‘ 

“What do you mean?” I cried. 

@trong—” 

“Is my very good friend,’”’ with a mocking bow. 

* And her letter—” 

“ Was dictated by myself.” 

In one flash I understood it. I was trapped, taken, 
utterly in the power of this man, whom I had feared 
from the first moment that I looked into his face. 

** You begin to perceive something of the truth, I 
see, Mrs. Lioyd,” he said, ** but permit me to make 
it clear to your comprehension. First, however, re- 
sume your seat, if you please.” 

Mechanically [ obeyed, and he drew a chair to my 
side. 

“T have, as you doubtless know,” he began, “ the 
honor to command a regiment from my native State, 
which, as perhaps you do nof know, is South Caro- 
lina. {—I heard of your husband’s death—” with a 
half pause, “ and conceived that you might be lonely. 
Therefore I induced Mrs, Armstrong, who is—well, 
as I said, my very good friend, to personate one of 
Mr. Lloyd’s Virginian relatives —-none of whom, by 
the way, reside in this portion of the State. This 
house is very well suited to my purpose, being far 
enough from anything but our regiment, which is 
stationed, at present, some ten miles distant. Ever 
since you reached S—— you remember the place per- 
haps—you have been under the—protection, let us 
siy, of one of my servants, who has never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of you. It was he who brought you 
here. Be good enough, if you please, to glance out 
of the window.” 

Involuntarily my eyes followed his gesture, and 
beheld, just within sight, the sentinel still pacing up 
and down, with that same gleam of steel, now plainly 
discernible in the daylight. 

*‘ There is your escort of yesterday,” said Colonel 
Allerton. “He has his orders from me, and will 
obey them implicitly. Appeal to him will be quite 
useless, I assure you. Escape is possible only through 
me.” 

“Colonel Allerton,” I cried, with the sudden 
courage of desperation, recurring to his words, 
“ what is your purpose?” 

He paused a moment before answering, then leaned 
nearer. ‘* Do you not yet understand it?” heasked. 
** It has never for one instant varied. To make you 
mine. I made that resolve when I first saw you, 
and I have never wavered or doubted since. Now, 
you perceive, my way isclear. You will never leave 
this house except as my wife.” 

**Then I shall never leave it alive,” I cried, pas- 
sionately. e 

-“ Even so, if you admit no other alternative. Inthe 
meantime, be pleased to recollect that you are 
wholly in my power, this house, with allit contains— 
including Mrs. Armstrong—is under my control.” 
He paused, then, rising, added, “I regret extremely 
the necessity of leaving you now, and must ask you 
also to pardon my seeming negligence in waiting 
upon you. Military duties admit of no delay.” Then, 
taking my hand, he said, with a sudden change of 
tone, “‘ Mrs. Armstrong will see that your comfort is 
well secared. You will lack nothing you can desire 
—except your liberty—and even that, as you know, 
rests with yourself.” 

With that he pressed my hand and was gone, 
leaving me too stunned and helpless for thought. 

Bat I had sufficient opportunity to realize my situ-- 
ation. Time passed, bringing him almost daily, to 
persecute me. By degrees, too, his manner changed. 
The respectfal distance which he had evidently ap- 
pointed for his own role began to yield to a certain 
fierce passion, moody and impatient. The mocking 
look had almost altogether disappeared from his face; 
he would sit, sometimes for minutes together, in ut- 
ter silence, gazing at me in a way that terrified me. 


‘*Mrs, Arm- 





It seemed to me that a crisis could not be far off. 





Three weeks went by like this. One evening, 
when he entered my presence as usual, I at once be- 
came aware of some change in him. 

The day had been uncommonly sultry, and the 
evening was oppressive. Thick banks of cloud were 
heaped along the horizon, cut sharply here and 
there by lightnings as yet distant and infrequent. I 
sat beside the bow window, leaning out to catch the 
little air that stirred. Beside me was Richard Aller- 
ton, more silent, more moody than ever, his eyes 
never moving from my face. Fora long time neither 
of us spoke. 

* Juliet,” he said, at last, with an abruptness con- 
trasting strangely enough with the silken courtesy 
peculiar to him of old, “‘ will you be my wife?” 

** Why persist in that farce, Colonel Allerton?” I 
said, scornfully, without turning my head. “ You 
know that I have but one answer to that question.” 

‘Then the question shall never be repeated,” he 
exclaimed with an oath. “I have played the fool 
for you long enough.” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” I cried, startled now and 
trying by the dim light to decipher the expression of 
his face. 

“1 mean that, with your will or without it, you 
shall marry me within twenty-four hours. Listen 
to me. The cursed Yankees are coming this way 
with an overwhelming force. I have sent on the 
regiment in advance, under my officers, and I can 
remain behind but a short time. To-morrow I must 
go, and you must go with me—as my wife. Our 
chaplain, by my orders, is still here. He will marry 
us.” 

“And you think I will consent to this?” I cried, 
in amazement. 

*“‘T think your consent is a ceremony easily dis- 
pensed with,” he replied, with something of his old 
sneer. ‘‘ Recollect, you are completely at my 
mercy.” 

** But you cannot force me into such a marriage— 
against my will!” : 

“Indeed? My chaplain is not one to stick at a 
trifle. He knows me too well,’”’ with a laugh. 

“ Why,” I cried, facing him in desperation, ‘do you 
persecute me so? Why—”’ 

‘“* Why?” he interrupted, “because I would sell 
my soul for you. I swore sooner or later you should 
be mine. I was a stranger, then, and you were sur- 
rounded by friends—but look at us now! I advise 
your feebleness not to seek the fate of all who stand 
in my way. Dead men, they say, tell no tales, or 
your husband—”’ " 

He checked himself abruptly. A sudden, horrible 
suspicion darted into my mind. 

*‘ Richard Allerton,” [ cried, “ you killed my hus- 
band! you are his murderer!”’ 

He did not speak, but his bold, bad eyes actually 
fell under mine. I drew back with a gesture of ab- 
horrence. At that, all his old, cool insolence re- 
turned. He pressed closer to me. 

* You have the trae Yankee acuteness,”’ he sneered. 
** Perhaps you can also divine the end of the holy 
Danreath—curse him!” his passion mounting as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Renegade Virginian! traitor to the South! 
I never sullied my hands with his blood, but for all 
that a bullet found its way to the spy’s heart. He 
came in my way once—but he’s quiet enough now. 
Even a woman’s tears can never make him move 
again.” 

I could bear no more. I had learned to bow my 
head to the blow, believing myself resigned to a mys- 
terious providence; but to be confronted with the 
author of this needless misery, to hear his cruel 
boasts—it was too terrible! In my anguish I cried 
alyud, sobbing out the name I loved. The man be- 
side me mocked at my suffering. 

* Call again!’ he said, tauntingly. ‘Who knows 
but you may work a miracle? Perhaps he will 
come out of his dishonored grave to your rescue. 
Call louder—or let me help you. Dunreath—traitor, 
spy, appear!’ 

‘Tam here,” said a voice, suddenly out of the 
night. By a common impulse we both turned to the 
window. Outlined in the low framework a tall form 
stvod motionless. The pale-blue brilliance of a flash 
of lightning showed the face of—Leighton Dunreath! 

Had the murderer’s blasphemies indeed had power 
to call his victim from a bloody grave? I believe he 
thought so. For one moment he gazed with a face 
like death, then the veins of his temples swelled up 
in great purple knots; he threw out his hands with 
a gesture of repulsion, and muttering indistinctly, 
fell forward, the blood gushing from his lips. 

The figure at the window moved, entered. He 
bent dewn and looked at the prostrate man. ‘‘ Dead,” 
I heard him say. Then heturned tome. The room 
whirled round. Flashes of light, fading into blind 
darkness, swam before my eyes. Overcome with the 
long trial, the agony and the final shock, I swooned 
away. 





@Vhen I was fully recovered I heard itall. Colonel 
Allerton was really dead, having broken a blood- 
vessel in the sudden horror of beholding what he 
believed a disembodied, avenging spirit. This ap- 
parition, however, though certainly a startling co- 
incidence, was not difficult of explanation. 

Unconsciously the rebel’s hate had outrun the 
truth. His supposed victim, whose execution, in 
the harry of some military exigency, had been con- 
signed to other hands, had somehow effected his es- 
cape. The man, it seemed, kept his own counsel, 
and made up a satisfactory story. for the ears of 
Colonel Allerton, not daring to face his fary on learn- 
ing that the man he had doomed to an ignominious 
death was safe beyond his reach. 





Leighton Dunreath’s freedom, however, was not of 
long continuance. Recaptured after a hard and 


painfal flight, he was sent, with a number of others, _ 


to a Southern prison, from which he had only recent- 
ly been liberated. When he rejoined his regiment it 
was on the eve of a march, being, indeed, a part of 
the force described by Colonel Allerton as moving in 
our direction. When they reached E——, a small, 
half-deserted place, the enemy, in full retreat, was 
already miles away. This information had been 
gained from the chaplain, who, left behind, had been 
surprised before he could make his escape. This 
same man, in his first terror on being confronted 
with one whom he had thought a dead man, let full 
some words from which Captain Dunreath presently 
gained intelligence of Colonel Allerton’s neighbor- 
hood. Taking with him several men, he rode out to 
the plantation under the guidance of the chaplain. 
On reaching the house he left his attendants within 
call and walked, alone, up the avenue. There was 
no obstruction, Colonel Allerton having removed his 
sentry, with the intention of himself remaining until 
morning, when he would take me away with him. 
So his pursuer went, unchallenged, to the very door, 
and, after a noiseless reconnoissance, discovered him- 
self, just in time, as it seemed, to’ accomplish the 
vengeance of Heaven. 4 

Mrs. Armstrong, at this sudden revolution, was all 
terror and penitence. She declared to me that her 
heart had revolted from the part she was forced to 
play, but that Colonel Allerton had some strong hold 
over her that left her no choice but obedience. I did 
not care to inquire too closely; I was so happy, and 
she was a wretched, friendless woman, I begged 
Captain Donreath to leave herto a higher jadgment 
than ours. 

But for us, through death and danger so strangely 
united—what words can express the fullness of our 
bliss? It was as if we had perished indeed, and from 
the very darkness of the grave had arisen to a new 
earth and a new existence. 

Hark! ai last!—there is the step for which I have 
been listening and longing. It is Leighton, my hus- 
band, and, at his coming, scatter all these phantoms 
of a gloomy past. Life, not death, love, not loneli- 
ness—once more, O my heart, remember—this is the 
end! . 


> 





VENEZUELA. 


Republicanism finds its full expression in Vene- 
zuela, not always satisfactorily to the visitor ac- 
customed to other institutions. A South American 
Republic is the paradise of servants, or rather, as 
Mr. Eastwick has it, of “the vagrant ladies and 
gentlemen who pay you short visite to replenish their 
purses and wardrobes, leave you without notice, and 
severely repress any attempt to communicate with 
them as tu your domestic arrangements.” You may 
talk with them on general subjects, such as the 
weather or the theatre, and on politics you may be 
as expansive as you please; for where any one may 
become a general or a president in a few days, that 
subject is universally interesting. The theory that 
one man is as good as another appears to have ac- 
quired in practice ix this happy land the Irish cor- 
ollary of “‘ and better,” judging from the following 
anecdotes: “ In one of the beat houses where I wasa 
guest, the gentleman who cleaned the boots always 
came into my room with his hat on, and a cigar in 
his mouth; and another gentleman, whom I had 
engaged to assist Jaan, left me the day after his ar- 
rival, on being refused the custody of my keys and 
purse, which he candidly stated was the only duty 
he felt equal to. On my sitting down to play chess 
with the wife of the president of one of the States, 
half a dozen female servants, of every shade, from 
tawny twilight to black night, surrounded the table, 
and began to watch the game. The first time I went 
to a tailor, I was accompanied by a Creole friend, 
who undertook to show me the best place. We had 
to wait some time before the gentleman of the shop 
appeared. When he did, he came in with the inevi- 
table cigar in his mouth. He raised his hat politely 
to my friend, walked straight up to me, shook hands, 
and asked me how I did. He then sat down on the 
counter, put various questions to me regarding my 
coming to Venezuela, talked on general subjects, 
and at the end of a quarter of an hour intimated 
that he was ready to oblige me if I wanted a coat. 
This tailor was an officer in the army, and coming in 
on one occasion to measure a friend of mine, wore 
his uniform and spurs.”’ : 





A SMART WOMAN. 


A farmer living a few miles from Yolo, California, 
recently had occasion to visit San Francisco. On his 
departure he left his ranch in charge of his wife, 
who generally looks after the interests of her hus- 
band during his absence. Shortly after being left 
alone she learned that some parties were making 
preparations to “‘jump” an adjoining quarter-sec- 
tion claimed by her husband, but which had not been 
improved as the law directs preemptors to do in or- 
der to hold their estate. The energetic woman rose 
early in the morning; hauled lumber the distance of 
a mile, built a house on the disputed territory, 
moved her furniture into the new house, and took up 
her abode in it (all in one day), and held the claim 
in triumph until the return of her unsuspecting 
partner. 


> 
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It is said that “fortune knocks once at least at 
every man’s door;” but a good author describes the 
knock as often “ a runaway one.” 
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ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


AFTER residing nearly a year in one of the most 
distant posts of the Northwest Company, and con- 
ducting the fur trade there, I began to look forward 
to my return to Montreal. I waited with the great- 
est impatience for the arrival of the period which 
would terminate my banishment, and restore me to 
society. I was nearly three thousand miles distant 
from any settlements, and my only companions were 
two young men, clerks of the establishment, whose 
characters and limited acquirements rendered them 
very uninteresting associates. My situation was one 
of considerable responsibility. A great number of 
Canadians, in the service of the company, resided at 
the post and were under my control; but I found it 
avery difficult matter to keep them in a state of due 
subordination, and to prevent them from quarrelling 
and fighting with the detached parties of Indians 
that occasionally visited us tor the purpose of trad- 
ing. Interest and personal safety alike required 
that we should be on friendly terms with the natives; 
and I spent many anxivus hours in eudeavoring to 
promote mutual peace and good-humor. 

Our post was situated upon the banks of a. small 
lake, about sixteen miles broad. This lake dis- 
charged itself by means of a river into another of 
much greater dimensions, and thick forests covered 
every part of the neighboring country. 

Oue afternoon 1 took my gun, and strolled out in 
search of game. Though it was now the beginning 
of spring, the lake was still frozen completely across, 
the cold of the preceding winter having been very 
intense. I svon fell in with a flock of wild ducks, 
but before I could get a shot at them they began tuo 
fly towards the middle of the lake; however, I fol- 
lowed them fearlessly on the ice, in the expectation 
that they would soon alight. The weather was mild, 
though rather blowy. Detached black clouds moved 
rapidly along the face of heaven in immense masses, 
and the sun blazed forth in unobscured splendor at 
one moment, and was completely shrouded from the 
eye the next. I was so intént®n the pursuit of my 
game that I hastened forward almost unconsciously, 
my progress being much facilitated by a thin layer of 
snow which covered the ice, and rendered the foot- 
ing tolerably secure. At last 1 fired at the ducks, 
and killed one and wounded another. I immediate- 
ly picked up the first, but its companion, having 
only been winged, began to leap away before I 
caught hold of it. I followed but had not proceeded 
more than twenty yards, when, to my astonishment, 
1 found that the ice was in many places covered with 
water to the depth of several inches, I stopped 
short, full of alarm and irresolute what todo. It 
was evident that a thaw. had already commenced, 
and, as’ I well knew with what rapidity the ice broke 
up when once affected by a change of tomperature, 
I became alive to all the dangers of my situation, 
and almost shuddered at the thought of moving from 
the spot on which I stood. 

The weather had grown calm and hazy, and the 
sky was very black and lowering. Large flukes ot 
snow soon began to fall languidly and perpendicular- 
ly through the air; and after a little time, these were 
accompanied by a thick shower of sleety rain, which 
gradually became so dense that I could not discern 
theshore. I strained my eyes to catch a glance of 
some living object, but a dreary and motionless ex- 
panse stretched around me on every side, and the 
appalling silence that prevailed was sometimes in- 
terrupted by the receding cries of the wounded bird. 
All nature seemed to be awaiting some terrible 
event. I listened in fearful suspense, though I knew 
not what I expected to hear. I soon distinguished a 
distant thundering noise, which gradually became 
stronger, and appeared to approach the place where 
I stood. Repeated explosions, and hollow murmur- 
ings of irregular loudness, were succeeded by a tre- 
mendous sound, like that of rocks bursting asunder. 
The ice trembled beneath my feet, and the next mo- 
ment it was disunited bya vast chasm, which opened 
itself within a few yards of me. The water of the 
lake rushed upwards through the gap with foaming 
fury, and began to flood the surface al! around. 

I started backwards, and ran, as I conceived, 
towards the shore; but my progress was soon stopped 
by one of those weak parts of the ice called air-holes. 
While walking cautiously round it, my mind grew 
somewhat composed, and I resolved not to advance 
any further until I had fixed upon some way of reg- 
ulating my course; but I found this to be impossible. 

I vainly endeavored to discern land, and the moan- 
ing of the wind among the distant torests alone indi- 
cated that there was any at all near me. Strong and 
irregular blasts, loaded with snow and sleet, swept 
wildly along; involving everything in obscurity, and 
bewildering my steps with malignant influence. I 
sometimes fancied I saw the spot where our post was 
situated, and even the trees and houses upon it; but 
the next moment a gust of wind would whirl away 
the fantastic-shaped fogs that had produced the 
agreeable illusion, and reduce me to actionless de- 
spair. I fired my gun repeatedly, in the hope that 
the report would bring some one to my assistance; 
however, the shores alone acknowledged, by feeble 
echoes, that the sound had reached them. 

The storm increased in violence, and at intervals 
the sound of the ice breaking up rolled upon my ear 
like distant thunder, and seemed to mutter appalling 
threats. Alarm and fatigue made me dizzy, and I 
threw down my gun and rushed forwards in the face 
of the dritting showers, which were now so thick as 
¢.. affaet my respiration, I soon lost all senge of fear, 
and began to feel a sort of frantic delight in strug- 
gling against the careering blasts. I hurried on, 





sometimes running along the brink of a circular 
opening in the ice, and sometimes leaping across 
frightful chasms—all the while unconscious of hav- 
ing any object in view. The ice everywhere creaked 
under my feet, and I knew that death awaited me, 
whether I fled away or remained on the same spot. 
1 felt as one would do, if forced by some persecuting 
fiend to range over the surface of the black and shore- 
less ocean; and aware, that whenever his tormentor 
withdrew his sustaining power, he would sink down 
and be soff cated among the billows that struggled 
beneath him. 

At last night came on, and, exhausted by fatigue 
and mental excitement, I wrapped myself in my 
cloak, and lay down upon the ice. It was so dark 
that I could not have moved one step without run- 
ning the risk of fallingintothe lake. I almost wished 
that the drowsiness produced by intense cold would 
begin to affect me; but I did not feel in the slightest 
degree chilled, and the temperature of the air was 
in reality above freezing. I had lain only a few min- 
utes when I heard the how! of a wolf. The sound 
was indescribably delightful to my ear, and I started 
up with the intention of hastening to the spot from 
whence it seemed to proceed; but, hopeless as my 
sitaation then was, my heart shrunk within me when 
1 contemplated the dangers I would encounter in 
making such an attempt. My courage failed, and I 
resumed my former position, and listened to the an- 
dulations of the water as they undermined and beat 
against the lower part of the ice on which I lay. 

About midnight the storm ceased, and most of the 
clouds gradually forsook the sky, while the rising 
moon dispelled the darkness that had previously 
prevailed. However, a thick haze covered the 
heavens, and rendered her light dim and ghastly, 
and similar to that shed during an eclipse. A suc- 
cession of noises had continued with little interrup- 
tion for several hours, and at last the ice beneath 
me began to move. I started up, and, on looking 
around, saw that the whole surface of the lake was 
in a state of agitation. My eyes became dim, and I 
stretched out my arms to catch hold of some object, 
and felt as if all created things were passing away. 
The hissing, grinding and crashing, produced by 
the different pieces of ice coming into collision, were 
tremendous. Large fragments sometimes got wedged 
together, and impeded the progress of those bebind 
them, which being pushed furward by others still 
further back, were forced upon the top of the first, 
and fantastic-shaped pyramids and towers could be 
distinctly seen rising among the mists of night, and 
momentarily changing their furms, and finally dis- 
organizing themselves with magical rapility and 
fearful tumult. At other times, an immense mass of 
ice would start up in a perpendicular position, and 
continue gleaming in the moonshine fora little pe- 
riod, and then vanish like a spectre among the abyss 
of waters beneath it. The piece of ice on which I 
had first taken my position happened to be very 
large and thick, but other fragments were son 
forced above it, and formed a mound six or seven feet 
high, on the top of which I stood, contemplating the 
awful scene around me, and feeling as if I no longer 
had the least connection with the world, or retained 
anything human or earthly in my composition. 

The wind, which was pretty strong, drove the ice 
down the lake very fast. My alarms and anxieties 
had gradually become less intense, and I was several 
times overcome by a sort of stupor; during the con- 
tinuance of which, imagination and reality combiued 
their distracting influence. At one time I fancied 
that the snow still drifted as violently as ever, and 
that I distinguished, through its hazy medium, a 
band of Indian chiefs walking past me on the surface 
of the lake. Their steps were noiseless, and they 
went along with wan and dejected looks and down- 
cast eyes, and paid no attention to my exclamations 
and entreaties for relief. At another, I thought I 
was floating in the middle of the ocean, and that a 
blazing sun flamed in the cloudless sky, and made 
the ice which supported me melt so fast that I heard 
streams of water pouring froin its sides, and felt my- 
self every moment descending towards the surface 
of the billows. I was usually wakened from such 
dreams by some noise or violent concussion, but al- 
ways relajfsed into them whenever the cause of dis- 
turbance ceased to operate. 

The longest and last of these slumbers was broken 
by a terrible shock which my ice island received, and 
which threw me from my seat, and nearly precipitat- 
ed me into the lake. On regaining my former posi- 
tion, and looking round, I perceived to my joy and 
astonishment, that I wasinariver. The water be- 
tween me and the shore was still frozen over, and 
was about thirty yards wide, consequently the frag- 
ment of ice on which I stood could not approach any 
nearer than this. After a moment of irresolution, I 
leaped upon the frozen surface, and began to run 
towards the bank of the river. My feet seemed 
acarcely to touch the ice, so great was my terror lest 
itshould give way beneath me; but I reached the 
shore in safety, and dropped down completely*®ex- 
hausted by tatigue and agitation. 

It was now broad daylight, but I saw neither an- 
imals nor human beings, nor any vestiges of them. 
Thick forests covered the banks of the river, and ex- 
tended back as far as my eye could reach. I feared 
to penetrate them, lest I should get bewildered in 
their recesses, and accordingly walked along the 
edge of the stream. It was not long before I discov- 
ered a column of ke rising gthetrees. I 
immediately directed my steps towards the spot, and, 
on reaching it, found a party seated round a fire. 

They received me with an air of indifference and 








in my destitute condition. However, I placed my- 
self in their circle, and tried to discover to what tribe 
they belonged, by addressing them in the different 
Indian languages with which I was acquainted. 1 
soon made myself intelligible, and related the cir- 
cumstances that had brought me so unexpectedly 
among them. At the conclusion of my narrative, 
the men pulled their tomahawk pipes from their 
mouths, and looked at each other with incredulous 
smiles. I did not make any attempt to convince 
them of the truth of what I said, knowing it would 
be vain to do so, but asked for something to eat. 
After some deliberation, they gave me a smal! quan- 
tity of penican, but with an unwillingness that did 
not evince such a spirit of hespitality as I had usual- 
ly met with among the Indians. 

The party consisted of three men, two women and 
a couple of children, all of whom sat or lay near the 
tire in absolute idleness; and their minds seemed to 
be as unoccupied as their bodies, fur nothing resem- 
bling conversation ever passed between them. The 
weather was dreary and comftortlexs, A thick small 
rain, such as usually falls in N..rth America daring a 
thaw, fille:l the air, and the wigvam under which 
we sat afforded but an indifferent shelter from it. I 
paseed the time in the most gl omy and desponding 
reflections. I saw no means by which I could re- 
tarn to the trading-post, and the behaviour of the 
Indians made me doubt if they woul! be inclined to 
grant me that support and protection without which 
I could not long exist. One man gazed upon me 80 
constantly and steadily that his scrutiny annoyed me, 
and attracted my particular attention. He appeared 
to be the youngest of the party, and was very re- 
served and unprepossessing in his aspect, and seemed 
to know me, but I could not recullect of ever having 
seen him before. 

In the afternoon the rain ceased, and the Indians 
began to prepare for travelling. When they had 
accoutred themselves, they all rose from the ground 
without speaking a word, and walked away, one mn 
taking the lead, I perceived that they did not in- 
tend that I should be of the party, but I followed 
them immediately, and, addressing myself to the 
person who preceded the others, told him that I 
must accompany them, as I neither could live in the 
woods alone nor knew in what part of the country I 
was. He stopped and surveyed me from head to 
foot, saying, ‘‘ Where is your gun? where is your 
knife? where is your tomahawk?” I replied, that I 
had lost them among theice. ‘“ My triend,” returned 
he, ‘‘don’t make the Great Spirit angry by saying 
what is not. That man knows who you are,” point- 
ing to the Indian who had observed me so closely. 
* We all know who youare. You have come t» traie 
with us, and I suppose your companions have con- 
cealed themselves at a distance, lest the appearance 
of a number of white men should intimidate us. 
They are right. Experience has taught us to fear 
white men; but their art, not their strongth, makes 
us tremble. Goaway; we do not wisb to have any 
transactions with you. We are not to be betrayed or 
overpowered by the liquid fire, or anything else you 
can offer us. None of us shall harm you. I have 
spoken the truth, for I have not two mouths.” 

When he had finished his oration, he remained si- 
lent, and I felt at a loss what to reply. At last I re- 
peated my story, and endeavored to convince him 
that I neither had any companions nor was at all in 
a situation to trade with his people, or do them the 
slightest injury. He listened calmly to my argu- 
ments, and seemed to think that there was some 
weight in them; and the young man already men- 
tioned stepped forward and said, ‘* Let the stranger 
go with us; the bones of my father cry out against 
our leaving him behind. I am young, but I dare to 
advise. Listen for once to the counsels of Thaka- 
kawerente.” The first speaker then waved his hand, 
as a signal that I should tollow them, and the whole 
party proceeded in the same order as before. 

Our leader pushed forward, apparently without the 
least hesitation, though, accustomed as I was to the 
woods, I could not discover the slightest trace of a 
footpath. He sometimes slackened his pace for a few 
moments, and looked thoughtfully at the trees, and 
then advanced as fast as before. None of the party 
spoke a word, and the rustling of the dry leaves un- 
der their feet was the only sound that disturbed the 
silence of the forest. Though freed from the fear of 
perishing for want, I could not reflect on my situa- 
tion without uneasiness and alarm; and my chance 
of being able to return to the post seemed to diminish 
every step 1 took. I felt excessively fatigued, not 
having enjoyed any natural or composed sleep the 
preceding night, and the roughness of the ground 
over which we passed added to my weariness in an 
intolerable degree; but I could not venture to rest 
by the way, lest I should lose sight of the Indians 
forever. 

Soon after sunset we stopped for the night, and the 
men set about erecting a wigwam, while the women 
kindled a fire. One of our party had killed a small 
deer in the course of our journey, and he immedi- 
ately proceeded to skin the animal, that a portion of 
it might be dressed fur supper. When the venison 
was ready, they all sat down and partook of it, 

and a liberal allowance was handed to me; bat 
the same silence prevailed that had hitherto 
been observed among them, and the comforts of a 
plentifal repast after a long journey did not appear 
in the least degree to promote social communication. 
The meal being finished, the men filled their pipes 
with odoriferous herbs, and began to smoke in the 
most redate manner, and the women prepared beds 
by spreading skins on the ground. The composed 





unconcern, not very agreeable or encouraging to one 





lence and gloominess of the night; and it seemed 
that the awful solitude of the forests in which they 
lived, and the sublime and enduring forms under 
which nature continually presented herself to their 
eyes, had impressed them with a sense of their own 
insignificance, and of the transitoriness of their dai- 
ly occupations and’ enjoyments, and rendered them 
thoughtful, tacitarn and upsusceptible. I seated 
myself at the foot of a large tree near the wigwam, 
and continued to obeerve its inmates, till, overcome 
by fatigue, I sank into a deep sleep. 

About midnight I was awakened by some one puall- 
ing my band, and, on looking up, I perceived the 
Indian who had opposed my accompanying them, 
and whose name was Outalisso, standing beside me, 
He put his finger on his lips, by way of enj ining si- 
lence, and motioned that I should rise and follow 
him. I obeyed, and he led me to a large tree which 
grew at a little distance from the wigwam, and sail, 
in a low voice, “* Listen to me, my friend. I told you 
that you would receive no harm from us; and sball 
I belie my words? Thakakawerente, who requested 
that you might be allowed to follow our steps, says 
that his father was murdered by a party of people 
under your command, about nine moonsago. This 
may be true, and you at the same time may be guilt- 
less; for we cannot always control those who are 
placed under our authority. He tella me that the 
spirit of the old man has twice appeared to him in 
his dreams to-night, desiring him to put you to death. 
He has gone to repose himself again, andif his father 
visits him a third time daring sleep, he will certainly 
kill you whenever he awakes. You must therefore 
hasten away, if you wish to liveany longer.” ‘“ What 
can I do?” cried T; ‘* death awaits me whether I re- 
main here or fly from Thakakaverente. It is im- 
possible for me to reach home alone.” ‘“ Be pa- 
tient,” returned Outalisso, ‘‘ and I will try to save 
you. Not far from hence, the roots of a large oak, 
which has been blown down by the wind, stretch 
high in the air, and may be seen at a great distance. 
You must go there and wait till I come to you. 
Keep the mossy side of the trees on your left hand, 
and you will find the place without any difficulty.” 

Ontalisso motioned me to hurry away, and I de- 
parted with a palpitating heart, and plunged into the 
recesses of the forest, and regulated my course in the 
manner he directed. The moon was rising, and I 
could see to a considerable distance around. The 
rustling of the dry leaves among my feet often made 
me think that some one walked close behind me, and 
I scarcely dared to look back, lest I should see an up- 
lifted tomahawk descending upon my head. I some- 
times fancied I observed Thakakawerente lurking 
among the bushwood, and stopped short till imag- 
ination corjired up his form in a different part of 
the forest, and rendered me irresolute which pban- 
tom I should endeavor t» avoid. 

I reached the tree sooner than I expected; it lay 
along the ground, and its immense roots proj.cted 
from the trunk, at right angles, to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, their interstices being so filled with 
earth that it was impossible to see through them. 

I sat down, and found the agitation of my spirits 
gradually subside under the tranquillizing influence 
of the scene. Nota breath of wind shook the trees, 
the leafless and delicately-fibred boughs of which, 
when viewed against the cloudless sky, seemed like a 
sable network spread overhead. The nests which the 
birds had made the preceding summer still remained 
.among the branches, silent, deserted and unshel- 
tered, making the loneliness of the forest, as it were, 
visible to the mind; while a withered leaf sometimes 
dropped slowly down —a sad memorial of the depart- 
ed glories of the vegetable world. A small rivulet 
ran within a little distance of me, but its course was 
80 concealed by long grass that I would have been 
aware of its existence by the murmuring of its wa- 
ters only, bad it not glittered dazzlingly in the moon- 
shine at one spot, while flowing over a large smooth 
stone. When I looked into the recesses of the forest, 
I saw the trees ranged before each other like colossal 
pillars. and gradually blending their stems together, 
until they formed a dark and undefined mass. In 
some places, a scathed trunk, whitened with the 
moss of successive centuries, stood erect in spectral 
grandeur, like a being whose immense age and asso- 
ciations, riveted to long past times, had isolated from 
the sympathies of his fellow-mortals. As the moon 
gradually rose on the arch of heaven, her light fell 
at different anzles, and the aspect of the woods was 
continually changing. New and grander groups of 
trees came into view, and mighty oaks and chestnuts 
seemed to stalk forward, with majestic slowness, from 
the surrounding obscurity, and, after a time, to give 
place to a succession of others, by retiring amidst the 
darkness from which they had at first emerged. 
Tremors of awe began to pervade my frame, and I 
almost expected that the tones of some superhuman 
voice would break the appalling silence that pre- 
vailed in the wilderness around me. 

My mind by degrees became so calm that I 
dropped into a half-slumber, during which I had 4 
distinct perception where I was, but totally forgot 
the circumstances connected with my situation. A 
slight noise at length startled me, and I awaked full 
of terror, but could not conceive why I should feel 
such alarm, until recollection made the form of Thak- 
akawerente flash upon my mind. I saw a number 
of indistinct forms moving backwards and forwards 
alittle way from me, and heard something beating 

gently upon the ground. A small cloud fivated be- 
fore the moon, and I waited with breathless impa- 
tience till it passed away,and allowed her full radiance 
to reach the earth. I then-discovered that five deer 
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of them striking their fore-feet against its banks had 
aroused me. They stood gazing at me with an as- 
pect so meek and beautiful that they seemed to in- 
corporate with the moonlight, but, after a time, they 
started away, and disappeared among the mazes of 
the forest. @ 

When I surveyed the heavens, I perceived, by the 
alteration which had taken place in their appearance, 
that I had slept a considerable time. The mvon had 
begun to descend «towards the horizon; a new suc- 


.| cession of stars glittered upon the sky; the respective 


positions of the different constellations were crang- 
ed; and one of the planets which had been couspic- 
uous from its dazzling lustre a few hours before, had 
set, and was no longer distinguishable. It was over- 
powering to think that all these changes had been 
effected without noise, tumult or confusion, and that 
worlds performed their revolutions, and travelled 
through the boundlessness of space, with a silence 
too profound to awaken an echo in the -noiseless 
depths of the forest, or disturb the slumbers of a fee- 
ble human being. 

I awaited impatiently for the appearance of Outa- 
lisso, who had not informed me at what hour I might 
expect tovee him. The stars now twinkled feebly 
amidst the faint glow of dawn that began to light up 
the eastern horizon, and the setting moon appeared 
behind some pines, and threw a rich yellow radiance 
upon their dark green boughs. Gentle rustlings 
among the trees, and low chirpings, announced that 
the birds began to feel the influence of approaching 
day; and I sometimes observed a solitary wolf steal- 
ing cautiously along in thedisetance. While engaged 
in contemplating the scene, I suddenly thought I saw 
an Indian a little way off. I could not ascertain 
whether or not it was Outalisso, but, fearing it might 
be Thakakawerente, whom I dreaded to encounter 
in my unarmed state, I retired from the roots of the 
tree, and concealed myself among some brush wood. 

I remained there for some time, but did not per- 
ceive any one near me; and thinking that I had been 
deceived by fancy, I resolved to return to my former 
station, and accordingly set out towards the great 
tree, but shortly became alarmed at neither reaching 
it nor seeing it so soon as I expected. I turned back 
in much agitation, and endeavored to retrace my 
steps to the brushwood, but all in vain. I examined 
the most remarkable trees around me, without being 
able to recollect of having seen one of them before. 
I perceived that I had lost myself. The moment I be- 
came aware of this, my faculties and perceptions 
seemed to desert me one after ancther, and at last I 
was conscious of being in existence only by the feel- 
ing of chaotic and insupportable hopelessness that 
remained; but after a little time, all my intellectual 
powers returned with increased vigor and acuteness, 
and appeared to vie with each other in giving me a 
vivid sense of the horrors of my situation. My soul 
seemed incapable of affurding play to the tumul- 
tuous crowd of feelings that struggled to manifest 
themselves. I hurried wildly frum one place to 
another, calling on Outalisso and Thakakawerente 
by tufns. The horrible silence that prevailed was 
more distracting than a thousand deafening noises 
would have been. I staggered about in a state of 
dizzy perturbation. My ears began to ring with un- 
earthly sounds, and every object became distorted 
and terrific. The trees seemed to start from their 
places, and rush past each other, intermingling their 
branches with furious violence and horrible crash- 
ings, while the moon careered along the sky, and the 
stars hurried backwards and forwards with eddying 
and impetuous motions. 

1 tried in vain for along time to compose myself, 
and to bring my feelings under due subordination. 
The remembrance of the past was obliterated and 
revewed by fits and starts; but at best, my recollec- 
tion of anything that had occurred to me previous to 
the breaking-up of the ice upon the lake, was shad- 
owy, dim and unsatisfactory, and | telt as if the for- 
mer part of my life had been spent in another world. 
I lay down among the withered leaves, and covered 
my face with my hands, that I might avoid the men- 
tal distraction occasioned by the sight of external 
objects. I began to reflect that I could not. possibly 
have as yet wandered far trom the great tree, and 
that if I called upon Outalisso at intervals, he might 
perhaps hear me and come to my relief. Con- 
soled by this idea, 1 gradually became quiet and 
resigned. 

1 svon began to make the woods resofhd with the 
name of Outalisso; but in the course of the daya 
tempest of wind arose, and raged with so much nvise 
that I could bardly bear my cwn voice. A dense 
mist filled the air, and involved everything in such 
obscurity that the sphere of my vision did nvt ex- 
tend beyond five or six yards. The tog was in con- 
tinval agitation, rolling along in volun-es, ascending 
and descending, bursting open and closing again, and 
assuming strange and transitory forms. Every time 
the blast received an accession of torce, | heard a 
confused roaring and crashing at a distance, which 
gradually increased in strength -and distinctness, till 
it reached that part of the forest that stretched 
aroun@™me. Then the trees began to creak and groan 
inceseantly, their boughs were shattered aguiust each 
other, fibres of wood whirled through the air in eve- 
ty direction, and showers of withered leaves, caught 
op and swept along by the wind, met and mingled 
with them, and rendered the confusion till more dis- 
tracting. 1 stdod still in one spot, looking fearfully 
from side to side, in the prospect of being crushed to 
death by some immense mass of falling timber, for 
the trees around me, when viewed through the dis 
torting medium of the fog, often appeared to bave 
lost their perpendicalarity, and to be bending to- 





wards the earth, although they only waved in the 
wind. At last I crept under the trunk of an oak that 
lay along the ground, resolving to remain there until 
the tempest should abate. 


A short time before sunset the wind had ceased, . 


the mists were dissipated, and a portion of the blue 
sky appeared directly above me. Encouraged by 
these favorable appearances, I ventured from my 
place of refuge, aud began to think of making anoth- 
er attempt to regain the great tree, when I heard the 
report of a rifie. I was so petrified with joy and 
surprise that I had no power t» call out till the firing 
was repeated. I then shouted “ Outalisso!”’ several 
times, and soon saw him advancing towards me. 

*“* Why are you not ut the place appointed?” cried 
he; ‘'I feared you had I.st yourself, and discharged 
Iny gun as asignal. But all danger is past. Thak- 
akawerente is dead—I killed him.” There was some 
blood on Outalisso’s dress, but he looked so calm and 
careless that I hesitated to believe what he told me. 

“1 do not deceive you,” said he, ‘and I will tell 
you how Thakakawerente came by his death. He 
awaked soon after midnight, and not finding you in 
camp, suspected that I had tuld you that he intended 
tokiill you. He taxed me with having dune so, and I 
scorned to deny it. His anger made him forget the 
truth, and he said I had betrayed py trust, and at 
the same time struck me on the face. Now, you 
know, an Indian never forgives a blow, or an accusa- 
tion such as he uttered. I buried my tomahawk in 
his head. His friends lay asleep in the wigwam, and 
I Gragged away his body to some distance, and cov- 
ered it with leaves, and then concealed myself till I 
saw them set out on their journey, which they scon 
did, doubtless supposing that Thakakawerente and I 
had gone on before. I have been at the great tree 
since morning, but the mist and the tempest pre- 
vented me from seeking you till now. Be satisfied, 
you shell see the corpse of Thakakawerente. Follow 
me!” 

Outalisso now began to proceed rapidly through 
the fore:t, and I walked behind him without uttering 
aword. We soon reached the spot where the Indi- 
ans had slept the preceding night, and found the 
wigwam remaining, and likewise several embers of 
fire. My companion immediately fanned them into 
a state of brightness, and then collected some pieces 
of dry wood that lay around, and piled them upon 
the charcoal. The whole soon burst into a blaze, 
and we both sat down within its influence, Outalisso 
at the same time presenting me with a quantity of 
pemican, which proved very acceptable, as I had 
eaten nothing for more than twenty hours. 

After we bad reposed ourselves a little, Outalisso 
rose up and motioned that I should accompany him. 
He conducted me to a sma)! pile of brush-wood and 
dry leaves, part of which he immediately removed, 
and I saw the corpse of Thakakawerente stretched 
beneath. I shrank back, shuddering. with horror, 
but he pulled me forwards, and said I must assist 
him in conveying the body to the fire. Seeing me 
still unwilling, he took it up in his arms, and, hurry- 
ing away, deposited it in the wigwam. I followed 
him, and asked what he meant by doing so. 

“Are you ignorant of our customs?” said he. 
“When an Indian dies, all his property must be 
buried with him. He who takes anything that be- 
longed to a dead person, will receive a curse from the 
Great Spirit in addition. After I had killed Thakaka- 
werente, I took up his tomahawk by mistake, and 
carried it away with me. I must now restore it, and 
also cover him with earth lest his bones should 
whiten in the sun.” 

Outalisso now proceeded to arrange the dress of the 
dead man, and likewise stuck the tomahawk in his 
girdle. He next went a little way into the forest for 
the purpose of collecting some bark to put in the 
bottom of the grave, and I was Jeft alone. 

The night was dark, dim and dreary, and the fire 
blazed feebly and irregularly. A superstitious awe 
stole over me, and I dared hardly look around, 
though I sometimes cast an almost involuntary 
glance at the corpse, which hada wild and fearful 
appearance. Thakakawerente lay upon his back, 
and his long, lank, black hair was spread confusedly 
upon his breast and neck. His half-open eyes still 
retained a glassy lustre, and his teeth were firmly set 
against each other. Large dashes of blood stained 
his vest, and his clenched hands and contracted limbs 
showed what struggles had preceded his death. 
When the flickering light of the fire happened to iall 
upon him, lalmost fancied that he began to move, 
and would have started away had not a despairing 
dread chained me to the spot; but the sound of 
Outalissu’s axe in some degree dissipated the fears 
that chilled my heart, and 1 spent the time in listen- 
ing to the regular recurrence of its strokes, until be 
came back with an ar::ful of bark. 

I assisted him in burying Thakakawerente ander 
the shade of a tall walnut treé; and when we had 
accom plished this, we returned to the fire, and wait- 
ed till moonlight would enable us to pursue our 
journey. Outalisso had willingly agreed to conduct 
me home, for he wished to change his abode for a 
season, lest Thakakawerente’s relations should dis- 
cover his guilt, and execute vengeance upon him. 

We set out about an hour after midnight, and trav- 
elled through the woods till dawn, when we came in 
sight of the river, on the banks of which I had first 
fallen in with the Indians. In the course of the day 
Outalisso procured a canoe, ahd we paddled up the 
stream, and next morning reached the trading: post 
on the side of the lake. 

‘moe > 

Let friendship gently creep toa height; if it rush 

to it, it way svon run ite.1f out of breath. 


PARIS MANUFACTURERS. 


In Paris, an ingenious individual, knowing the im- 
mense consumption of cockscombs for ragoutfs, co- 
quilles of cockscombs, and vol-au vents, and seeing 
the high prices they commanded, owing to the limit- 
ed supply, set to work to minister to the demand, 
and duly established himself as a manufactarer of 
cockscombs. So extensive was the trade done by him 
that he found it necessary to set up a small steam- 
engine. He was a great enthusiast, and was accus- 
tomed to pride himself upon the artificial cockscombs 
which emanated from his atelier being greatly supe- 
rior to the natural article. With a modesty uncom- 
mon among his countrymen, he styled himself a 
* rival” ouly of nature, who was thus not sulijected 
toa too humiliating comparison. Nevertheless, he 
would say, ‘“‘ Nature’s productions, in the matter of 
cockscombs, abound with unpardonable detects— 
there are not two of them alike; whereas, all of mine 
are not only beautifully proportioned, but dentilated 
at the edges vith the utmost exactitude. They, in 
fact, are the work of an artist, and art is simply na- 
ture perfected by the genius of man. Nature makes 
the marble, but it is man who carves a statue out of 
it; nature produces a woman, but it requires a man 
to produce the Venus de Medicis, an ideal that nature 
is incapable even of imitating.” 

This is the way our artist goes to work: He takes 
the palate of a bullock, calf or sheep—either will do, 
though he prefers the first. After having blanched 
it in boiling water, he macerates it, and detaches the 
tlesh of the palatic vault without in the slightest de- 
gree deranging it, and then places it under a stamp- 
ing-machine, which punches out cockscombs more 
perfect in shape than those produced by nature, yet 
sufticiently resembling them to deceive the connois- 
seur. Still there is a way of detecting the artificial 
production: the cockscombs of clumsy nature have 
papille on both sides, whereas those of art have them 
only on one. Counterfeit cockscombs are sold as low 
as four sous the dozen to poulterers, keepers of res- 
taurants, pastry-cooks, etc., and at six sous to cooks 
in private tamilies. The inventor, seeing the multi- 
tude of statues set up under the Second Empire, is 
naturally astonished that one has not been erected in 
his honor; but he sensibly resigns himself to what he 
calls the fate of genius, which is, he says, never to be 
really appreciated until after death. 

This man, in his intercourse with poulterers, got 
to learn that when they did not sell their stock of 
turkeys off at once, they were obliged to lower the 
price about one fifth every subsequent day a bird re- 
mained on hand, and, consequently, frequently had 
to submit to a loss, although the turkey might pre- 
sent the same appearance of freshness that it did 
when first killed. And yet no cook coald be deceiv- 
ed, and this solely because the bird’s legs, which were 
black and shiny the day of its death, assumed a more 
and more grayish tone as time went on. This was 
quite sufficient for a man of genius. The shrewd 
manufacturer of cockscombs hastened home, and set 
to work to compound a varnish which should defy 
the attacks of time, and render turkeys’ legs ‘‘ beau- 
tiful forever.” Ina couple of days he returned tri- 
umphant to market, and furnished the best proof of 
his success by deceiving dealers themselves. Trials 
were next made upon the public, and turkeys with 
varnished legs were offered to the cunningest cooks, 
who, deceived by appearances, made their purchases 
without demanding the customary abatement, and 
the conservation of the brilliant lustre of turkeys’ 
legs becawe from that time forward a regalar trade; 
which certainly says little for the honesty of the 
poulterers, less for the judgment of the cooks, and 
least of all for the assumed delicacy of taste of the 
Parisian gourments. 

An iwposition of quite another kind, which is car- 
ried on in Paris on a large scale, is the fabrication of 
Egyptian mummies. One man alone, Combalon by 
uame, has manufaciured no less than eight hundred 
of these interesting relics of the Ptolemian era for 
provincial museums alone. His export business in 
counterfeit mummies extends over half the globe, 
even to Egypt itself, whence they return to Europe, 
with a sort of guarantee of genuineness., A skull, 
two fillets of veal, a dog’s skin, and some linen bands, 
suflice for all that was mortal of a Cheops, a Pharaoh, 
a Ptolemy, or a Cleopatra. 

The thousand and one fraudulent shifts apart from 
trade, to which certain of the Paris population are 
reduced, to get a living within the bounds of tie 
law, has given rise to what is styled the readiy-wit- 
ness, or detripe, as he is nicknamed, who, as soon as 
he hears of a crime having been committed, hurries 
off to the spot, where he picks up all the ramors that 
are afloat, and sup} lementing them with some inven- 
tions of his own, repeats them in the neighboring 
cafes and cabarets, taking care to let his name and 
address be known. His statements, in due course, 
get repeated, and at last reach the ears of the au- 
thorifies, whereupon he is summoned, and relates 
what he has heard. As may be supposed, his depo- 
sition proves insignificant; still he bas secured for 
himself the couple of francs allowed to all witnesses 
duly summoned by the police. After a time of course 
he becumes known, and his evidence is no longer in 
request; but he soon invents for himself sowe other 
calling—becomes, perhaps, what is called the * peo- 
ple.” According tv the Paris Police reports of a few 
weeks back, an individual charged with vagabondage, 
in answer to the inquiries of the presiding magis- 
trate as to the various callings he had followed to 
gain a livelihood, among other out-of-the-way pur- 








suite, informed him that, under the reign of Louis 
Philippe, he had been the “ people.” On being asked 




























































to explain himself, he said he had received an allow- 
ance for shouting Vive le Roi! when his majesty 
went abroad. The newspapers, in chronicling the 
incident, admitted that the calling still existed, 
though the cry had changed into Vive /‘Hmpereur! 


+ > 


8ST. NHOT’S, ENGLAND. 

Close to Liskeard is St. Neot’s. St. Neot was, ac- 
cording to some historians, the uncle of King Alfred; 
according to others, a poor shepherd, whore first suc- 
cessful miracle was the impounding in a ring of 





monly resembling an old fort, a flock of contuma- 
cious crows that bad made forays upon his wheat 
field. Following up this first success, St. Neot went 
to Rome, returned, became a hermit, and eventually 
getting tired of solitude, founded a monastery, to 
make other people suffer what he had already suffer- 
ed himself. In a well near the monastery, bis guar- 
dian angel placed two fish, which were never to 
diminish as long as the saint took out only one daily 
for his frugal dinner. The saint, however, soon fell 
ill, and growing dainty and tetchy in his appetite, his 
servant Barius, in his over zeal to tempt his master 
to eat, one day scooped up both the fish, and nolens 
volens, boiled one, and fried the other. The saint, 
aghast at the sin of Barius, instantly fell on his knees 
to appease Heaven till the cooked fish could be 
thrown back into the spring. The servant was for- 
given; the moment the fish touched the water it be- 
gan to eport and leap, and the saint falling to at his 
permitted meal was instantly restored to health. At 
another time St. Neot was praying near the well, in 
which he used daily to chant the whole Psalter with 


and cowered by his side for protection; the dogs on 
their arrival, reproved by the saint, crouchéd at his 
feet, and the astonished huntsman, on seeing these 
miracles, renounced the world, and hung his bugle- 
horn up in the cloister as a vutive offering. On an- 
other occasion, some;wild deer came of their own ac- 
cord to replace some oxen which had been stolén from 
the saint. The thieves, seeing St. Neot ploughing 
with the deer, were so co: science-stricken that they 
at once returned the cattle. There is also no doubt 
that St. Neot built this church mysteriously by night, 
and that magical teams of two deer and one hare 
drew all the stone used in its building. St. Neot was 
a little man, and they say he had two ways of open- 
ing the church door—one by throwing up the key 
into the keyhole, another by bidding the lock descend 
to him. 





HANGING A MAYOR. 

During one of England’s civil wars, Sir Anthony 
Kingston, a provost marshal, was sent to Bodmin to 
purge it of rebels. Boyer, the worthy mayor, was 
delighted at the arrival of law and ordér—still more 
pleased when he received a letter from the great man 
naming a day on which he would dine with him in 
state. There was a great din and clatter of prepara- 
tion at Master Boyer’s, much silver cleaning, and a 
| tapping of many portly casks. A little before din- 
ner, Kingston took his hort aside and whispered that 
one of the townspeople was shortly to be executed, 
and that a gallows must be got ready: business was 
business, and must be attended to. The mayor gave 
the word, the carpenters fell to and soon got up the 
gibbet, strong and serviceable, and close to the 
mayor’s door. The dinner over and several toasts 
proposed, Sir Anthony put down his glass, and ab- 
ruptly asked if the gallows was finished. He had 
previously appeared slightly preoccupied, and had 
indeed been good-humoredly bantered by the mayor, 
The answer was that it was ready. . 

“I pray you,” said the provost, taking the mayor’s 
arm, “ bring me to the place, and let us see the dog 
hang.” 

“Ts it atrong enough?” quoth Kingston, critically. 

“Yes,” said the mayor, pushing the central post 
without; ‘‘ doubtless it is.” 

The provost’s halberdiers closed sternly round, as if 
eager to hear the conversation. 

* Well, then, Master Boyer,” said the provost, 
grioly smiling, ‘‘ get thee up speedily, for it is pre- 
pared for you.” 

‘*T hope,” answered the miserable mayor, frem- 
bling, ‘‘ you mean not as yu speak.” 

1? faith,” said the provost, angrily, “ there is no 
remedy, sirrah, fur thou hast been a bury rebel.” 

Su they hung the mayor at his own door. 


+ > 


TOILET OF THE LEVANT JEWESSES, 


The Jewesses of the Levant are famous for the 
“splendor of their dress and ornaments, I marked 
an old lady in the wretched street, with a headdress 
of white silk fringed with gold, ber robe of red silk 
being ornamented in front with squares of black vel- 
vet. The green silk head-gear of a young Jewess 
hung down her back, terminating in golden fringe, 
upon a lvose robe of pink. A tall negress wore a 
striking costume of black, with a snowy handker- 
chief upon her head, her only ornaments being gilt 
bangles on her wrist, and a necklace made of loosely- 
hanging large pieces of red cornelian. At a khan 
door—which, by the way, in Turkey is pronounced 
“hann,” with a guttural sounding of the “‘b,”—a 
grave, humane looking Turk, wearing a jacket of 
apple-green,a white turban, and baggy trousers of 
bright red, was cauterising the wounds of his mule 
with a very hot frying-pan, which he had jart 
borrowed for the purpose from a neigh ring 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO-MORROW. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





There will be time when mortal wars 
No grief for us shall borrow; 

There will be time when twinkling stars 
Shall overlook no sorrow; 

There will be time, my love—but not, 
Nay, not before to-morrow. 


We shall not always wonder why 
Time ploughs us with his furrow; 

One day, I think, for us the sky 
The blue of heaven will borrow. 

It rains, you say? Well, well—all this 
Will come to us to-morrow. 


And though the sands of hope run low, 
Though darkness wraps us thorough, 

God's light about our feet shall flow 
And dissipate our sorrow. 

Cheer up, sweetheart !—we do not know 
The half that bides the morrow. 


ABOARD THE SEA-MEW. 
A THRILLING STORY. 
COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 








BY WILLIAM K. NEVILLE, 





CHAPTER I. 


I sutpreD aboard the Sea-mew, fall-rigged, trad- 
ing from the port of London to New Zealand. Two 
more old shipmates of mine entered along with me; 
and we were just beginning to feel the breeze that 
would send us down Channel in less than no time. 
The skipper came aboard at Gravesend, and the 
rest of the passengers, and among ’em we had one 
poor chap who had to be whipped up in a chair, 
looking the while as if he’d come aboard to find a 
hammock and a sailor’s funeral. There was some 
petticoats, too, about him, and they bad to be whip- 
ped up too, but I didn’t take much notice, being 
hurried about here and ordered there, and the pas- 
sengers all seeming to bave an idea, that now they’d 
come aboard, all there was to do was to get in every- 
body’s way, and stand wiping their eyes. They 
would get in your way and aggravate, and when they 
moved, go and stand somewhere wuss, till it was 
enough to make a saint swear; and I’m blest if I 
don’t think tbat, being a man used to the sea, and a 
quick-tempered sort of a-fellow, Peter hisself would 
have gone on ’most as bad as I did. What does a great 
fat fellow of two-and-forty want to go wallcoping down 
where the mate had told you to coil forty fathom o’ 
rope, and then begin blubbering like a great gal? 
And what do people as have done nothing but grum- 
ble and cuss at the old country, go waving their hand- 
kerchiefs at it for, and then fall into one another’s 
arms a-kissing and a-bugging, and just, too, when 
the deck’s in such a litter that the skipper and the 
mate are "most raving mad? 

It’s a nice place, deck of a ship just before sailing ; 
what with the lumber, and the crew being all raw, 
and half of ’em three parts, or quite druuk. We’da 
nice lot, we had, aboard the Sea-mew, for it seemed 
to me, as soon as i saw them together, that the skip- 
per had been having the pick cf the docks, and 
choosing all them as nobody else wouldn’t take 
aboard a ship. But it was in this way: there’d been 
a sort of an upset about pay, and half the merchant- 
vailors were on strike; and as the owners of the Sea- 
mew bad advertised her to sail at a certain time, and 
it was ten days past that time, the skipper had been 
‘obliged to sign articles with any one he could get. 
They were all fresh ones to us; six-and-twenty of 
*em, but mostly seemed to know one another, and 
how to handle a rope. 

We'd a mixed treight—live-steck mostly, going 
out emigrating, and more live-stock to teed ’em 
with, and a young doctor to see as they was all well, 
and had their salts and senny reg’lar; and a great 
big chap as couldn’t stand up down below, but was 
always chipping his head, and taking the shape out 
of his hat against what he called the ceiling. They 
said he was anat’ralist, though he was about the 
longest, okkardest, corner-shaped, unnat’ral fellow 
lever did see; and he’d got more live-stock in no 
end of great cages—cock-sparrows and tomtits, and 
blackbirds and starnels, and all sorts o’ little twit- 

tering things to introduce amongst the New Zea- 
landers. ‘Then there was Brummagem and Man- 
chester and Sheffield goods, and plants and seeds in 
cases; and the deck that full, that, as 1 said before, 
it was enough to mak¢ one swear, let alone a sailor. 

"Taint anice time, the first week at sea; for, to 
begin with, it takes all that time to get the long- 
shore goings on shook out of the men, and them fit 
to work well together; then, if it happens to blow a 
bit, as it mostly does in the Channel, there’s all the 
passengers badly, cabin and steerage, and their 
heads chock-full of shipwrecks; and when they aint 
trightened of going to the bottom, calling the doctor 
abrate for not attending to ’em. Sea-sickness is 
bad enough, while it lasts, but filks needn’t. be so 
disagreeable about it, and every one thinks his case 
ten hundred times worse than anybody else’s; but 


CHAPTER Il. 
“ You’vE put your foot in it, Sam Brown,” I says 
to my old shipmate when things was about knocked 
together, and we were bowling along well out of 
sight of land. We'd been putting that and that 
together, and found out that for some months to 
come, let alone wind and weather, we’d got our 
work cut out, the skipper being one of your reg’lar 
slave-drivers, that nothing can’t satisfy, and the 
mate a sneak, as would do anything to please the 
captain. So “ you’ve put your foot in it, Sam 
Brown,” I says; but he only grunted. Bill Smith, 
though—my other mate—turns a bit rusty, and says 
it was me as got them to sign the articles, and it was 
all my fault; for he was a bit sore, owing to a row 
he’d been in that day. 
But it was no use to growl, and say the ship was a 
bad one; we were in the ship, and bad captain, bad 
mate, bad crew, and bad victualling, there it all was, 
and there was no getting away from it. 
“ Never mind, lads; ’taint bad pay,” says I. 
“ Pay!” says Bill Smith. ‘I'd forfeit to-morrow 
to be out of it, and— Look ye there, Tom.” 
Itnrned to look; and it was the passenger I’ve 
spoken of before, him that was whipped up on deck, 
and now he was out for the first time for a walk, 
being a bright sunshiny time; while the petticoat as 
came on board with him was leading him about the 


deck. 

** Looks bad,” I says. 

“Yes,” says Bill. ‘‘ButI meant the lass. Just 
look at her.”’ 

“For what?” I says. 

* Fine lines,” growls Sam Brown, squinting at her, 
for he was a chap that could squint awful, and when 
he looked partic’lar at anything, his eyes used to get 
close together, and he had to turn his head first on 
one side and then on the other. He was such a 
quiet chap, and spoke so little, that I used to think 
his eyes tried to turn round and look inside his head, 
tosee what he was thinking about. “ Fine lines,” 
he says, and then he shuts one eye up, and holds it 
close, while he has another look. 

“ Beautiful! aint she?” says Bill. 

“Gammon,” I says. ‘* Wax-doll. She’d better 
not get wet, or she’d melt. I wish they wouldn’t 
have no women aboard.” 

‘* Why?” says some one close behind me, And 
looking round, there was the young doctor and Tom- 
tit, as we called him—the long chap as had all the 
birds. 

“ Why?” I says, gruftly; ‘ because they’re in the 
way, and aint no good, and consooms the ship’s 
stores. Would my deck be littered here with hens 
and cocks singing out eight bells when ’taint nothing 
of the kind; and a couple of cows as is always low- 
ing to be milked, and then giving some thin blue 
stuff like scupper-washings; anda goat and ducks, 
till the place only wants an old turkeycock and a 
jackaes or two to be a reg’lar farmyard, ‘stead of a 


it warn’t for the women? Bother the women! I wish 
there wasn’t a woman on the face of the blessed 
earth.” : 

** He was crossed in love when he was a young 
“un’, sir,” says Bill Smith, with a grin. 

“ Women’s right enough ashore,” says Sam Brown, 
and he squinted towards where the sick passenger 
was along with the petticoat, till both his eyes went 
out of sight behind his nose, which was rather thick in 
the bridge, and then hesighed, and went and sprink- 


cable. 


to you, Miss Bell,” says Mr. Ward, the ycung dcctor, 


Ton. tit took off their hats to her. 


want to be pulled out in their lives. 
aback. 
business aboard ships.” 

“And why not?” she said, quietly. 


gets running too tree afore them,” I says. 


right. 
me a shilling. 
“That 1 will, sir,’ I says, as he turned away. 


many times before I could do him any good. 


gan walking up and down the deck. 





CHAPTER III. 


WHAT a wonderfal deal a sailor can get to know i 
he only keeps his eyes and ears open! 


say, Close to your hand. 





for a week. 


ship’s deck—would there be all.these things aboard if 


led the sea with a little baccy juice before coming 
back to the job we were at—scraping the chain- 


** One of our protectors wants to pay his respects 


you know, for just then she was passing close by 
with the poor thin sick chap, who was her brother, 
and I saw her just bend her head as the doctor and 


* Sarvant, miss,” 1 says gruffly, getting on my 
legs too, for there was something about her as 
seemed to compel one to be civil like, being a tall, 
bright-eyed girl, with red and white in her face, and 
a set o’ teeth as couldn’t ha’ known what it was to 
** Sarvant, 
mise,” I says, making a scrape, and not a bit took 
** I was only a-saying a wom—ladies aint no 


***Cause all’s rough and ready, and folks’ tongues 
And 
then to myself, ‘‘ That’s one for you, Mr. Jalap;” 
and then I turned towards the sick young man, 
whose sunken eyes looked brighter, and angry, and 
jealous like, as he held tight by his sister’s arm, and 
he says, ‘* Come, Eady, let’s go below. The sailor is 
Drink my health, my man;” and he threw 


though I thought to myself it would want drinking a 


The doctor looked rather black at me; but I 
wouldn’t see it, and got down cross-legged at my 
work, while Tomtit and he lit their cigars, and be- 


Of course, I 
mean aboard ship, where everything is, as you may 
Now, acting after this way, 
and being a rough, blunt sort of an old fellow—for I 
always looked old from the time 1 was forty—peopie 
would come and make friends with me, in a fashion, 


so that I got to know a deal. Thedoctor would have 

his chat on things ‘in general, and give me cigars, 

and by degrees work round to the sick passenger 

and his case; and I soon could see that though he 

didn’t care a dump about the sick passenger, he tuok 

a deal of interest in his case, and I could guess pretty 

well why. Then Tomtit would come and fold his 

back, so that he could lean his elbers on the bul- 

warks, and he’d chatter about his birds, all the 

while smoothing his hair, and arranging his tie and 

collar, and brushing specks off his coat, as he kept 

looking towards the cabin-stairs, to see if some one 

was coming up; and vw hen—being a thoroughly good- 

hearted, weak, soft Tommy sort of a chap—he’d 

heave a great sigh, I used to shake my head at him, 

and say as I could see what was the matter with him, 

it was wonderful how friendly he’d get. 

**I wouldn’t care if I had a few canaries on 

board,” he’d say. ‘They are such nice birds if you 
want to make a present to a lady.” 

“Why not try a couple o’ doves?” I says. 

He looked at me as if he meant to do it through 
and through, but I don’t think he got any farther 
than the outside rind—mine being rather a thick 
skin, and I didn’t Jet a single wrinkle squeeze up to 

look like a smile; so he says, after a minute’s 
thought, ‘ You’re right, Roberts,” he says; and 
that night, hang me, if he didn’t send me to the 
cabin with a note, and a cage with a couple of turtie- 
doves in. He gave me half-a-crown for taking it, 
and he’d been busy all the afternoon touching up 
the cage with a bit of ship’s paint, that wasn’t balf 
dry when I took it; but I brought it back again with 
me, with Mr. and Miss Beli’s compliments and 
thanks, but Mr. Bell’s health would not bear the 
noise of the birds. 

The poor chap—Butterwell, his name was—looked 
awfully down when he saw me come back, but he 
wouldn’t show it more than he could help; he only 
said something about wishing he’d had canaries, 
and turpving his back tome, began to whistle, and 
feed his other birds, of which he’d got quite five 
hundred in a place fitted up on purpose, though 
there was nearly always one or two dead of a morn- 
ing, specially ifthe night had been rough. 

Well, somehow, I got to see that Miss Bell was 
not without her admirers; while her brother, poor 
chap, clinging to heras the only being he’ had to 
love on earth, seemed to hate for a soul to speak to 
her, and whenever [ saw him,*he used to watch her 
every look. Not that he had any need, for she 
seemed almost to worship him; leading him about; 
reading to him for hours, till I’ve heard her husky 
and hoarse, and have gone and fetched a glass of 
lime-juice and water trom the steward, to get a 
pleasant smile from her, and a nod from the sick 
man for what I had done. 

**You’re a lucky man, Roberts,” Mr. Ward says 
to me one day when he had seen me fetch it, and the 
pay I got for my trouble. 

“What for?’ I says gruftly, for it wasn’t no busi- 
ness of his. ‘ P’raps you’d like to change places, sir, 
eh?” Buthe only laughed, and the more rough I 
was, the better friends we kept. 

There were many more passengers, of course, but 
I never saw that they were any different to other 
cargoes of emigrants as I had helped to take over; 
there was two or three of those young chaps that 
always go out to make fortunes, packed off by their 
friends because they don’t know what to do with 


and enough to make any man discontented; water 
wasn’t served out in sufficient quantity, and things 
got so bad at last that the men had meetings right 
forward of a night about the way they were served. 

I knew a good deal and heard a good deal, but it 
didn’t seem to be my place to go and tell tales, and 
besides, I never thought there’d be much the matter, 
more than a row, and perhaps a man or two pnt in 
irons, to be kept there tillwe got into port. I said 
80, in fact, to my mates Bill and Sam, “and what’s 
more,” I says, “irons wont do for me, my lads, so 
let’s make the best of things, and get a bettcr ship as 
soon as wecan.” Sam grunts, and Bill Smith said 
it was all right; se we went on with what was set us 
to do, and made as little trouble of it as we could. 
But there was one chap aboard as the captain 
seemed quite to hate, and used to pat upon him 
shameful. He was a thin wiry fellow, as yellow as 
@ guinea, and looked as if he’d black blood in his 
veins; bat he always swore as he had not. He’d got 
a Dutch sort of name, Van Haigh, but hailed some- 
where out of one of the West Indy Isiands, and had 
knocked about almost everywhere. Curious-looking 
chap he was, looked as if be’d always got his parlor- 
blinds half pulled down, and he’d peep sideways 
from underneath them in a queer cat-like sort of way. 
He was quite a swell sort of fellow in his way, only 
dirty as dirty, and that didn’t do nvthing towards 
setting off the big silver rings he had in his ears, and 
was uncommon proud of. We always used to call 
him Van for short; and against this chap the skip- 
per always seemed to have a spite, bullying him 
about more than all the rest put together, till you 
might have thought his life would have been mis- 
erable—but not it; he always showed his white 
teeth and grinned, pocketifg all beth the skij-per 
and the mate gave him, till them pockets uf his mrst 
have been full and nigh unto bursting. Once the 
captain knccked him down with a marlinespike, but 
he never drew no knives, not even when the mate 
kicked him, and told him to get up. He only grin- 
ned, but it was a queer sort of grin, and I didn’t like 
the look of it. : 

These sort of rows used generally to take place 
when the passengers had gone down of a night, or 
before they came on deck of a morning. While 
betore the cabin lot, Captain Harness was quite the 
gentleman, and it seemed to me that he had a sort 
of hankering after Miss Bell, like sume more of 
them, or else he wouldn’t have been so wondertully 
civil about having Mr. Bell’s chair moved bere and 
there, and wanting him to take wine, and things 
that Mr. Ward said be was better without. 

As to the fore-cabin passengers, they went on just 
about the same as fore-passengers mostly do; asked 
every day whether we were nearly there, played 
ship’s billiards, and a bit or two of music; smoked a 
deal, and slept a deal more, and only did just 30 much 
work as they was obliged to. No doubt there was 
their little bits of equabbling, and courting, and so 
on going on; but my eyes were turned in another 
direction; and, soon after we’d croesed the line, I 
couldu’t help thinking how very sixty and seventy 
matters had growed. Instead of being friendly, 
there was quite an unpleasantness between Mr. 
Ward and the Bells, for the sick man was as jealous 
as could be, and it was plain enough that he down- 
right hated the doctor. As for Miss Bell, as far as I 
could see, she never even bowed to him, and he and 
Tomtit used to walk up and down the deck together, 





them at home; some young farmers, and laborers, 
and mechanics—some with wife and children, some 
without; children there was plenty of—always is 
where there’s women; and one way and anvther 
there was plenty to make the ship uncomfortable, 
without a skipper who was a brute, and a mate a 
cowardly sneak. The crew were as bad a lot as 
ever ran round a capstan, but that was no reason 
why they were to be treated like dogs. If they’d 
been as good men as ever stepped, it would have 
been the same, for Bill Smith and Sam were Al 
foremast-men; and while there was a sheet to haul 
taut, asailto furl, or a bit of deck to holy-stone, 
I was ready to take my turn; bat it was all the 
same, and I’ve seen the men bullied till they’ve 
gone scowling down below, and more than once I’ve 
said to Sam, * There’ll be foul weather yet, my lad, 
afore we get this voyage to an end.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


sailor could wish for—bright skies, fine starn winds, 


been so long at sea, and knocked about amongst so 
many sorts of people, and in such different weather, 
, | that appearances that would not have been noticed 
by some folks made a bit of an impression on me, 
and not without reason, as you'll say by-and-by. 
For instance, it didn’t look well, so I thought, for a 
chap to out knife and threaten the captain, for hit- 
ting him on the head with a speaking-trumpet, 
though it might be only in a bit of a passiun, still it 
didn’t seem right; nor yet for the skipper to be 
always barassing the men when there was no need 
—piping all hands up to make or shorten sai), when 
f | the watch could have done it very well themselves, 
and then making the.men do it again and again, 
because it wasn’t what he called smart enough. You 


thing once, nor yet twice, but if it’s kept up, they 
grumble, ’specially when they know they’ve been 
doing their best. Then. the provisions were horrible, 





Now, as to ordinary weather, that was all as a 


and the ship bowling along her nine or ten knots an 
hour. We got into the warm belts, shoved up the Smith, and a couple more. Hot! it was one of the 
awnings, and had our bits of fishing as chances come 
up; but for all that, I wasn’t easy in my mind. I’d 


see, men don’t take much notice of that sort of , the deck, where it’s cooler.” 


as if they were the fastest of friends. “And why 
; don’t they bow to one another as they used?” I says 
, to myself, as I lay in my hammock. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you mind your own business and go to sleep?” says 
‘common sense; and as I was too tired to argufy, I 
| made no answer, but went off sound. 





CHAPTER V. 


Now, if what I’m going to tell you had happened 
a week sooner, [ should have been on the lookout for 
it, or, if it had come off a week later; but, like many 
more such things, it came when it wasn’t expected, 
and my sails were took aback as much as anybody’s. 

Things had been going on more peaceably than 
usual—weather having been hot, with light steady 
wind, which just took us easily through the water 
with stunsails set alow and aloft. The heat had 
made the captain sleepy, and he showed precious 
littie on deck, while the mate, who always took his 
tone from thg skipper, used just to give an order or 
two, and then make himself as comfortable as he 
could. 

It was my watch one night with Sam Brown, Bill 





hottest nights 1 ever knew, and we were lolling 
about over the sides, looking at the golden green 
| water as it gently washed by the bows as we just 
| parted it, making only way enough for the ship to 
' answer her helm. Bill Smith had gone to take his 
‘ trick at the wheel, and, looking along the deck, you 
' could just make out his face by the binnacle-ligbht 
‘shining up and around him. There was a faint 
' glow, too, up from the cabin sky-lighte, and from 
| where the ship’s lanterns flashed on the watgr, else 
it was a thick darkness everywhere, and us sailing 
through it, and seeming to get nearer and nearer to 
some great black heat, that made the perspiration 
_ Stream out of you at every pore. 
““’Neff to bake ’em down below, Sam,” I says, 
after we’d been quiet for a good hour, “1 fancy if 
I was there, I should be for coming up and lying on 


“Cooler!” says one of them with us, “why, the 
planks are hot yet.” 
| ‘But you can breathe,” I says. 

















they will doit; and as for the fat chap as cried so 
about going away, he quite upset the young doctor, 
as they called Mr. Ward; and if I’d been him, and 
been bothered as he was, I’d have give Mr. Fatsides 
such a gose o’ Daffy as would have sent him to sleep 
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Smith’s, and another that I could tell was Van’s; 
and then, like a light, it all came upon me that 
while we had been watching out- board, there was an 
enemy in the ship, and the men had risen. 
s I wouldn’t have it for a bit, teeling sure that I 
must have known it; but I was obliged to give in, 
fur I heard next in the darkness a hammering at 





























































































THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








Well, yes,” says the other; “‘ you can get your 
breath.” 

Then we were quite still again for a piece, when 
Sam gives me a shove, to call my attention to some- 
thing. 

** Well, what now?” I says. 

“ They’re a-coming on deck,” says Sam. 

“ They’re in the right of it,” I says; *‘ and if—” 

I got no more out, for there was a hand clapped 
over my mouth, and the next moment I was at it in 
an up-and-down struggle with some one, but not so 
hard but that I heard Sam Brown go down like a 
bullock upon the deck; and then I shook myself 
free, ran to the mizzen-shrouds, and sprang up them 
like a cat; and, as soon as 1 was out of reach, leaned 
down and listened. 

There was no mistake about it; the ship had been 
taken with hardly so much as a scuffle, and though 
I could not see more than a figure trot quickly by 
one of the skylights, I could hear that the hatches 
were being secured, and mon posted there; and for 
a minute I felt sure that we had been boarded in the 
darkness, and that I, one of the principal men in the 
watch, had kept a bad lookout. Directly after, 
though, there came a bit more scuffling and an oath 
or two, and I heard a voice that I knew for Biil 


the cabin doors, and the per’s voice shouting to 
be let out; and then © mate’s, backing him 
up; then a pistol shot or two, and the shivering of 
glass, like as if the cabin skylight had been broken; 
and then came Van’s shrill voice, giving orders, and 
threatening; and from the way the man spoke, I 
knew in a minute that there had been a chained 
devil amongst us, and that he had broken loose. 

As soon as I could pull myself together a bit, and 
get to think, I got out my box, opens it and my 
knife, cutsa fresh bit of baccy, and then takinga 
good hold of the stay I was on, began to wonder 
what 1’d better do next. Staying where I was did 
very well for the present; but it would not be such a 
great while before daybreak, and then I knew they 
would see me, and, if 1 didn’t come down, shoot me 
like a dog. 1 felt sure that they had done for my 
two poor mates, for I could not hear a sound of them; 
and seeing that joining the enemy below was out of 
the question, what I had to do was to get to them in 
the cabin. Buthow? 

There I was, perched up close to the top, with the 
yard swinging gently to and fro; and between me 
and those I wanted to join there was the enemy. I 
felt puzzled; and in the midst of my thought, listen- 
ing the while as I was to the muttering of voices I 
heard below, 1 snapped to the lid of the steel box I 
had in my hand, and in the still night it sounded 
quite sharp and clear. 

“ What a fool!” I said to myself, and crept in 
closer to the mast, for the voices below ceased, and 
two pistol-bullets came whistling through the rig- 
giog. Then there was a sharp whispering, and a 
couple more shots were fired; but I did not move, 
for it would have been like directing them where to 
aim. Then came Van’s voice, as he shouted, 
* Fetch him down!” AndI knew from the way in 
which the rigging trembled that some of the enemy 
were comiug up the shrouds to leeward and wind- 
ward too. 

* Hunt him overboard, if he wont give in,” shout- 
ed Van, and I set my teeth as I heard him; but 
there was no time to spare, and feeling about fora 
sheet, I got hold of it, meaning to swing myself 
out clear, and hang quite still, while they passed 
aloft, and then try for some hiding-place where I 
could gain the deck. I held on tight for a moment, 
and listened; and then in the darkness I could bear 
some one coming nearer and nearer, when, letting 
go with my feet, | swung gently off, and the next 
instant brushed up against something, when my 
heart gave a great bound, for I had found the way to 
get down to them in the cabin. . 





CHAPTER VI. 


“Iv may come to a fight though, after all, and a 
prick will keep come of them at a distance,” I says 
to myself, and getting my legs weil round the sheet, 
I got hold of my knife, and opened it with my teeth, 
before making use of the chance that had shown 
itself. 

Perhaps it isn’t every one who knows what a 
wind-sail is, so I’ll tell you; it’s a contrivance like a 
great canvas stocking, six or seven feet round, and 
twenty or thirty long; and by letting one end of this 
hang down through the cabin hatch or skylight, and 
having the other bowsed up in the rigging, you have 
like a great open pipe bringing you down a reg’lar 
stream of cool air in the hot weather. 

Now it was just against the top end of this that I 
had,rushed; and as it seemed to me all I had to do 
was to slip in, check myself all I could, and then go 
down with a run amongst friends, where, if not safe, 
I should certainly share their fate, whatever it might 
be, besides, perhaps, being of some use. 

Fortunately, Ihad the rope, and hauling wyself 
up a bit, after two or three tries, I gut my legs in, 
lowered away quickly, and came down” pretty 
smartly, not, as I meant, in the chief-cabin, but 
upon the deck, where I was now struggling to get 
loose, like a monkey in a biscuit-bag, for they had 


end of the wind-sail, and shut down the cabin sky- 

light, most likely when I heard the shots and break-' 
ing glass. 

It was lucky for me that it was dark, for though 

the noise I made brought them round me, I had 

time first to slit the canvas and slip out, panting, 

and not knowing which way to turn. I knew they 

dare not fire, for fear of hitting one another, and 

starting off, I ran them once right round the deck, 

keeping as much as I could under the bulwarks. 

The second time round I came right against one 

fellow, and sent him down head over heels; but I 

knew it couldn’t last, and that in spite of doubling 

they must have ine.- I could hear panting and 

voices all round, and on leaving off running, and 

creeping cautiously about, more than once I felt 

some one pass close by me—regularly felt them, 

they were so close. Once I thought of getting into 
the chains, but I knew if_I did they would see me as 
soon as it was daybreak. ThenI thought I might 
just as well jump overboard, and make an end of it, 
as be pitched over; directly after, I fancied I could 
crawl under the spare sail that covered the long- 
boat, and lie there. Last ofall, I made for the poop, 
meaning to try and climb down to one of the cabin 
windows, but I stopped half-way, on account of the 
binnacle-light, and crept back towards the fore-part, 
to see if I could get down to the fore-cabin passen- 
gers. But it was of no use, and the only wonder 
was that I did not run right into some one’s arms; 
but the chances, perhaps, were not, after all, so very 
much against me, and I kept clear till they grew 
savage, and I could hear that they were cutting 
about at me with either knives or cutlasses; and in 
spite of my trouble then, I could not help wonder- 
ing how they had come by their arms, for, of course, 
I could not know then bow Van had stolen them 
from the cabin while the skipper was asleep. 

*“*] may as well knock under,” I said to myself, 
and I was about to give up, meaning first to give ’em 
cne more round, when I stumbled. Twice over I 
had felt my bare feet slip upon the deck, in what 
seemed blood, and had shuddered as I thought of 
how I should leave my fuotmarks all over the clean 
white boards; but this time I stumbled over what 
seemed to be a body, and should have fallen, if I had 
not gathered up my strength for a jamp, and thrown 
myself forward, when, as if in one and the same mo- 
ment, there was a crash as of breaking glass, a 
heavy fall, and then a foot was upon my throat, and 
a pistol held to my head. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I was that shaken and confused by my fall, that 
for a moment I could not speak, and when I could 
say a few words, I did not know who I was speak- 
ing to, expecting that it was Van, till a voice I 
seemed to know whispered, *‘ If you attempt to move, 
I fire.” 

*T aint going to move, Mr. Ward,’’ I says, at last; 
‘*it’s been too hard work to get here; but if you’ll 
pynt your pistol up at the skylight, it’ll be better, 
or some one else will be tumbling down after me. 
Only wish Sam Brown would.” 

‘Pitched me down -more’n~ half a hour ago,” 
growled a voice I kuew. 

“ What’s come of Bill Smith?’ I says. 

** Lyin’ on the deck with his head split,”’ says Sam, 
“ if they aint pitched him overboard.” 

Then I heard a whispering consultation going on, 
which seemed to about whether I was to be 
trusted, when Mr.’ Ward seemed to be taking my 
part, and then the skipper whispers to me, “ If you’ll 
be faithful to us, Roberts, you shall be well reward- 
ed; but if you play fast and loose, mind, we are 
well armed, and there will be no mercy for you.”’ 

*‘ Who’s playing fast and loose?” I says groftly 
as old Sam. “Aint I been cut at, and shot at, and 
then pitched neck and crop through the cabin sky- 
light! If that’s your fast and loose, give me slow 
and tight for a game,” I says; “but mind you, it’s 
my opinion that there’s something else to do but 

play, for them beggars mean mischief.” 

**]’]l be answerable for him, Captain Harnese,” 
says Mr. Ward; and though all this went on in 
whispers, there wasn’t a face to be seen, every light 
having been put out. ‘* You may trust him, he’s 
no spy.” 

“Spy be hanged!’”? I says. ‘‘ Who’s going to play 
spy down here, in a place as is dark as an empty 
pitch-kettle in aship’s hold! Don’t I tell you I’ve 
had to cut and run for my life, and what more do 
you want?” 

“Nothing, my man,” says Mr. Ward; “only your 
help asa good and true British sailor, for here are 
women and children for us to protect.” 

‘* However shall I get to my birds?” some one 
says from out of the darkness. 

*¢ Birds!” I says; ‘‘ you wont want no more birds, 
sir, for it’s my impression as we’re going to be kept 
caged up ourselves now.” 

Just tlfen I seemed to catch just a faint glimpse of 
a face from out of the darkness, then it was gone 
again, and half a minute after I_ got another glimpse, 
and then another, when it was plain enough that the 
day was breaking; and by degrees the pale light 
stole down through the skylight, till the anxious 
faces of all the passengers, with the two officers and 
Sam Brown, was plain enough to see; and strange, 
and haggard, and queer they looked; but’ for all 
that, there was an air of determination amongst 
them, that showed they meant mischief; and I soon 
gathered from Mr. Ward’s words that he was spur- 





done what I had not reckoned upon, dragged up the 

















** 1’m afraid it would only be a sacrifice of life, if I 
did,” said the skipper. ‘ 

“It would be a sacrifice of duty, if you did not, 
sir,’ says Mr. Ward, warmly. : 

“Perhaps you'd better refake her yourself, sir,” 
says the skipper, sulkily. 

“I certainly shall try, sir, if you do not do your 
duty to protect these helpless women. But we have 
a right to demand your assistance, and we do; while 
I have the word of every man present that he will 
fight to the last gasp for those who need our pro- 
tectién.” ; 

‘*J cannot fight, but I can load for you,” saida 
voice from behind; and looking round, as many of 
us did, there stood Mr. Bell, pale as a ghost, but 
quite calm, and leaning upon his sister’s arm; while 
if I could have seen anything in a woman to admire, 
I should have said she looked beautiful just then— 
being quite pale and calm—like the sea of a still 
morning before the sun rises. 

** There’s something to fight for there,” says Sam, 
in my ear. 

**Why didn’t they all stop at home?” I says, 
“ Just look what a mess they’ve got themselves in 
through being aboard ship, which is the last place 
as they should be in.” 

What Mr. Ward had said seemed to have warmed 
the captain up; for sooner than see another take his 
place, he set to, and began to hunt out what arms 
he could find, after placing Mr. Ward to guard the 
broken skylight, which he did with a revolver and a 


put me in mind of what I have read about some one 
being put in the fore-front of the battle; but the 
young man never said a word; and then, after a bit 
of a rummage, the captain came back to serve out 
what arms he could get hold of, but that wasn’t, 
many, for the enemy had pretty well emptied the 
locker where they were kept. A precious poor lot 
there was left for us to defend ourselves and a whole 
tribe of women and children; my share being an 
empty pietol, which didn’t seem to be so much use 
as a fellow’s fist, that being a handy sort of weapon 
in a tussle. 

Everything was done quiet as could be, so as not 
to let them on deck know what we were doing; but 
as soon as the arming part was finished, and I looked 
round, I could see that the game was up, fur two 
more pistols, two cutlasses, and a couple of guns— 
sporting-guns, that two of the passengers had used 
to shoot sea-birds with—was all wecould muster. 

As is always the case when it’s wanted, neither of 
these passengers had any more powder; and when 
Mr. Ward’s little pistol-flask had been passed round 
once, there was not another charge left; but the 
captain had gone to get more, and we were expect- 
ing him back, piling up hammocks and bedding the 
while, to keep the mutineers off, and to have some- 
thing to fight from behind. I was doing all I could, 
after shoving a good charge of powder and a whole 
handful of small-shot into my pistol, when Mr. 
Ward beckons to me and whispers, ‘‘Go and see 
why he don’t come back; it’s time to be on the alert, 
for they are moving on deck.” 

I stepped lightly off—my feet being bare, making 
no noise on the planks—when coming upon the 
captain quickly, I saw him just putting down a 
water-can, and he turned round to me, looking pale 
as a sheet, as he says, ‘‘ It’s no use, my lad; resist- 
ance would be vain, for they’ve contrived to wet 
what powder we had. Look at it.” 

He pointed to the little keg and a small case of 
cartridges, and sure enough they were all dripping 
wet, while it seemed rather surprising that the 
wetting looked so fresh. But I did not say so, only 
that Mr. Ward hoped he’d make haste. 

“Curse Mr. Ward!’ be muttered; and then he 
went on first, and I followed with my cheeks blown 
out, as if I was going to whistle, but I didn’t make 
a@ sound for all that. 

‘*] fear that we must give up, Mr.. Ward,” says 
the skipper, “ for the powder is all wet.” 

There was a regular groan of dismay at the news, 
aud one woman gave a sort of sob, else they were 
stillas mice, and the children too behaving won- 
derfal. 

‘* Who talks of giving up?” says Mr. Bell, his 
pale face flushing up as he spoke, holding one hand 
to his side. ‘‘ Do you call yourselves men to hint at 
sucha thing? I amno man now, only a broken, 
wasted shadow cf a man, or, by the God who made 
me, Captain Harness, I’d strike you down! Look at 
these women, men! think of their fate, if these 
scoundrels get the upper hand—completely—Mr. 
Ward—you—as a gentleoman—my sister — God 
help—” 

The poor young fellow staggered, and would have 
fallen, for the blood was trickling down upon his 
shirt-front—gushing from his lips; but Mr. Ward 
saved him, springing forward as a cry burst from 
Miss Bell; and he was laid upon a mattress in one 
of the cabins fainting—dying, it seemed to me, 

Then there was a niurmur amongst the passengers, 
of such a nature that Captain Harness found he 
must make some show of a fight, or it would be done 
without him; and accordingly he took hold of a very 
blunt cutlash, looking very pale, but making-be- 
lieve to tuck up the wristband of his shirt, to have 
free play for killing six or seven of the mutineers. 

As for the passengers, all, mustered, there was 
about eighteen of them; and had they been well 
armed, numbers being about equal, I don’t think we 
should have had much the worst of it; but ever so 
many of them had no arms at all, and I began to 
turn over in my mind what was to be done. I hada 





ring the captain on to try and retake the ship. 


in the pistol, I was about to trast to the bit of steel, 
same as Sam Brown, who had one with a spring- 
back and a good seven-inch blade, so I says to Tom- 
tit, “ P’r’aps you’d like the pistol, sir;”” and he took 
it quietly and earnestly, tapping the back, to make 
sure the powder was up the nipple, and I thought to 
myself, that’s in the right hands, anyhow. , 
‘‘Are you ready?” said the skipper; for they were 
evidently collecting up above, and some one fired a 
pistol down the skylight, but none of us was hit. 

** Not quite, sir,” I says. ‘“ Steward, suppose you 
hand out some of them knives o’ yours; and I'll 
trouble you for the big beef-carver, as I spoke first.” 
Mr. Ward turned round and smiled at me; and I 
gave him a nod, turned up my sleeve too, and then 
laid hold of the big carver, which did not make suéh 
a bad weapon, being new, sharp-p»inted jand| stiff ; 
while my idea had put a knife into a dozen hands 
that before had nothing to show. 

‘Pile more mattresses and hammocks up,” said 
Mr. Ward; for it was plain that neither the skipper 
nor Mr. Wallace meant to do much towards what 
was going to take place; and then I saw the doctor 
give one look towards where Mr. lsell was lying, and 
run across, as if to see how he was; but he hurried- 
ly caught hold of Miss Bell’s hand, and I could see 
that he spoke, while, as she drew her hand hastily 
away, she gave a strange frightened sort of look at 
him. Next moment he was back at my side, just as 
the cabin-hatch was flung open, and the shuffling of 
feet told that the mutineers meant to make their 


thin skewer of a thing out of a walking-stick, and it | rush. 
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COURTSHIP. 


A lover was once known to wish that his courtship 
period, being so delicious, might last forever; and it 
is only cruel people who would make a joke-of the 
impulsive aspiration. Butin whatever way one re- 
gards the possibilities of marriage, there can be no 
harm in saying that engagements should be long. 
We cannot say “ the longer the better,” for that 
would place us in the position of the unreflecting 
lover mentioned above; but it may be maintained 
that the longer an engagement continues on this side 
of breaking off the marriage, the greater happiness 
and security are likely to be reaped by the two in- 
terested parties. Before Love settles down into his 
easy-chair, let him have plenty of free and happy 
exercise—* breathers ” across open downs, and stolen 





ly the disposition and character of his companion; 
and if, on reflection, he thinks it advisable to with- 
draw from the position, he may do so, under penalty, 
perl ap3, of an action for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. Better that, however, than an ugly discovery 
afterwards. And ona mere utilitarian calculation of 
preponderating pleasures, long engagements are to 
be preferred. The delights of marriage come sooner 
or later, and extend over an indefinite period; but 
the joys of courtship, once lett bebind, can never be 
recovered. All through that charming period, the 
object of a man’s affections is begirt with a miracnu- 
lous halo which glorifies even a commonplace face 
and a commonplace mind. There is a mysterious 
sanctity around the being whom he worships which 
makes her faint little condescensions, her tender in- 
terest, her gracious intimacy, a wonder and adelight. 
Then the pleasures and pains of quarrelling! Love 
isa cunning magician, and knows that a monvto- 
nous sweetness would only tire, unnerve, perhaps 
disgust; so he introduces sharp al:eratives and ton- 
ics, that the virtues of his miraculous potion may be 
more keenly and markedly developed. “ How happy 
they are!” say outsiders, when they see two young 
people slyly steal away from the rest of the company, 
willfully take the wrong turning at the next cross- 
roads, and go off by themselves fur an independent 
ramble. : 

One cannot help imagining all the pretty things 
these two are saying to each other, coupled with that 
twin-conversation carried on by the mesmeric lan- 
guage of the eyes. You begin to count the number 
of years that have passed since you left that period 
behind, and you think it abominable that people 
should grow old. Perhaps, at that very moment, 
there is a weight as of lead on Edward’s heart, and 
Clara is wishing she had never been born. There is 
thunder abroad, and Edward gloomily asks himself 
if “ this sort ot thing ”—meaning Clara’s unreason- 
ableness, and obstinacy, and -self-will, and indepen- 
dent, unwomanly selt-assertion—is a foretaste of 
what is comirg after; while Clara thinks her com- 
panion a brute, who has no kindliness towards her, 
nor consi: tency in himself.” And it has all arisen out 
of Clara’s having gone down to dinner on the previ- 
ous evening with somebody else, when it was obvious 
to any impartial person that the poor girl conld in 
no wise help it. Or else she has written a brief and 
formal note to a certain captain, in reply to one of 
his. Or else she has forgotten that Edward expressly 
desired her never to wear a blue snood in her hair 
when she had on a purple dress—alihough the said 
captain once gallantly defended Clara’s doubtful 
taste. Or else she has declined to go with him to a 
certain ball. Or else she has spoken slightingly of 
one of his bachelor friends. Or else—but why pro- 
long a@-list of trifling causes of quarrel which might 
include every circumstance in heaven and earth? 
There is nothing about which engaged people will 
not quarrel; and although the cause may be trifling 
to outsiders, it is a Mont Blanc to them. 





Fashionable society generally bas but two faults: 
first, in being hollow-headed; ard secondly, holiow- 





@ pretty good jackknife; and not having much faith 


hearted. 


walks in shady lanes. ‘Then he gets to know thorough- © 
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PLEASANT PROSPECTS. 


We like to read about the resources of our country 
south, especially of that delightful flower-garden, 
Florida, where the airs are s0 pure and the climate 
80 good for life and vegetation, and of which but lit- 
tle is understood at the North, though many north- 
erners are beginning to find it out and are establish- 
ing themselves there. We bave a paper before us 
from Jacksonville, Fla., which is full of unmistakably 
northern names: Fairbanks, Kussell, Baker, Bald- 
win, Webster, Robinson, Gregory, Phillips, and oth- 
ers that have all the sound of New England about 
them. Such people are to develop the resources of 
the State, which, though making not much show as 
a mineral country, will, according to representation, 
balance that lack by agricultural profusion. By the 
paper alluded to we learn that the sour orange grows 
wild in Florida, and in great abundance, and that it 
is of the sour orange that the elegant marmalades of 
Scotland are made, the fruit being taken there from 
Spain, for manutacture into the delicious jelly that 
tickles the palate of the world. With sugar and the 
orange growing together this article can be made 
cheaper and better, and become an important and 
profitable article ot commerce, Then the guava 
grows freely, always yielding a sure crop, about St. 
Augustine, the jelly from which is equally easy of 
production. Figs, too, abound, that with care in 
cultivation may be made equal toany imported. The 
Olive also grows freely, and attempts at its cultivation 
have resulted in complete success, producing an oil 
as good as any from abroad. And, lastly, bananas 
and pineapples of an excellent quality are raised in 
the farthest South, that by-and-by, with increasing 
railroad facilities, may be brought in three days into 
the nortbern markets. We like to record these 
things, believing that where these facilities are there 
will be found those who will avail themselves of 
them, as dollars are frait that is nct likely to remain 
unplucked, in this country. Immigration tends 
South, and one good of the war is realized in the tact 
that so many northern men remained there, seeing 
the excellent chance of bettering their condition. 
This chance is constantly increasing, and as money 
flows into the South and competition is awakened, 
the South will become greater than it ever imagined 
itself to be in the times of its greatest prosperity. 


ALLEGIANCE TO THE CROWN. 


Saxe, in one of his humorous sonnets, in speaking 
of the hat—perhaps in a puff for his hatter— says that 
every man must be loyal to the crown—of his head! 
And this loyalty has ever been manifest in the tenacity 
with which men stick to the hat. Material may change, 
the ‘‘ram-beaver” and the more costly fur may 
disappear entirely from the pave, but the form—the 
**stoye-pipe "—in its fabric of silk, remains to us, 
changing, however, at the dictates of fashion, now a 
bell-crown, and now a straight, and none else may 
denote that loyalty to the crown which the humorist 
meant. Formsof telt and soft beavers have appeared 
in infinite numbers—Kossuthsa, Wide-Awakes, Al- 
pines—but they are not recognized as the hat. Geis- 
ler’s, that has remained fur centuries in mythical 
and historical prominence on the top of that pole, 
never rose to the dignity ofa hat. It was nota stove- 
pipe. The other day the Old Fellows proved their 
loyalty to the crown by prescribing, for those who 
should wish to join their procession, a silk, high- 
crowned hat, though there appeared a great variety 
of the sott-shelled description, despite the injunction. 
Who knows anything about the man who invented 
the hat, or the idea of comfort or convenience on 
which he built it? It subeerves neither comfort nor 
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liioias Get into a carriage with one on and 


you crush it against the top of the door; in a gale of 
wind it blows off; in a crowded andience it is sat on; 
in a rain It is spoilt. But however convenient, and 
comfortable, and picturesque other hats may be, the 
hat par excellence bas its hold upon men, and will 
always be literally on top. Fasbion may make it 
taller or shorter, pinch it in at the bottom or at the 
crown, curl up the brim or tron it out flat, it will be 
the same, nevertheless. It is clung to with wonder- 
fal persistency, as if it were the type, some way, of 
progress and civilization, but the man doesn’t exist 
who can justify the form that is in defiance of nature 
and convenience. 
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SELWYN’S THEATRE. 

The wonderful success which this theatre has met 
with, during the present and past seasons, is proof 
that excellent acting and efficient management may 
still command public respect and patronage, disprov- 
ing the assertion that the drama is on the wane and 
no longer has ahold upon the popular heart. We, 
for years, bad so much inferior acting and so many 
plays that were unworthy of patronage, that the 
public was sickened and the stage lost its attraction; 
but the opening of Selwyn’s theatre, and the intro- 
duction of artists of the first ability proved that the 
love for superior dramatic representations was but 
dormant, not dead, and full and enthusiastic audi- 
ences since have attested to its awakening. The 
character of the principal plays that have been in- 
troduced has been elevating and humanizing, while 
the more effervescent pieces of the burletta have been 
amusing without being in any way demoralizing. 
We may instance Dora as one drama whose benefit 
has been especially marked, touching the finer and 
better chords of humanity, warming and vitalizing 
the spirit of good that exists in men—most particu- 
larly, we believe, in men who cherish the drama—and 
lifting the heart up into a bigher and more unse!fish 
atmosphere. This play bas been a public benefit, 
more so than many homilies, which are but theories. 
at best, while this is a living and moving illustrative 
lesson of the moral of love overcoming wrong and 
subduing the prejudice and knotted obstinacy of hu- 
man nature, and bringing fair weather out of the 
storm. No one could have seen Dura without being 
made better by it. And it is this quality of excel- 
lence that Selwyn strives after, and to represent 
which he has the best actors; and this it is which is 
to secure the permanent success of the establish- 
ment. Mr. Selwyn is aided in his efforts by the ex- 
perience and tact of H. A. McGlenen, Esq., his busi- 
ness manager, whore counsel and efficient aid are 
apparent in the excellent accommodation and atten- 
tion to the public good that prevails. 


THE “HEN FEVER.’ 

Why should not people have the “hen fever?” 
The hens are happily free from it. From Christmas 
time to near spring. fresh laid eggs are worth three 
to six cents each— 40 to 60 cents per dozen—and rare- 
ly less than $3 per bundred. From May to Septem- 
ber, “ Broilers,” that is, full-fledged chickens that 
will weigh one to two pounds each, and nsually three 
pounds to the pair, will sell for $1 to $2 per pair, 
alive, which is quite as much as we osed to pay for 
sucking pigs for roasters. The demand for eggs is 
insatiable. The ‘ transactions” in New York alone 
are estimated to amount to some 3 000,000, or $400 000 
per month; and during the cool weather from 
September to April, the sales in the dead fowl mar- 
ket, not exclusively cl:ickens, however, probably ex- 
ceed those figures. The value of poultry-yard prod- 
ucts in the whole country is said to be not less than 
$100,000, 000 a year. The best breed for eggs are not 
the best for winter layers. The best for flesh is not 
the best for eggs, nor are those which quickly attain 
marketable size the best for fattening for the fall and 
winter market. The most beautitul fowls are found 
among those famous as layers, yet this class includes 
also the homeliest. Each breed has its uses, each 
has its fanciers, some are in fashion now, others will 
be two years hence. 
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HAVING ONE'S OWN WaAy.—It is amorg the com- 
monest of human experiences that ‘‘our own way,” 
which, with more or leas energy, we all desire, proves, 
when gained, to be but a painful thorny way—a way 
plentifally strewn with sharp stones, and leading to 
quite other issues than such as we anticipated when, 
in spite of dumb opposition from facts, we entered 
80 eagerly upon it, mainly because it was ‘‘our own 
way.” In truth, we see clearly the beginning of the 
pathway, but the end whither it conducts us is hid- 
den. There comes a turn in the road, and, behold! 
we are no longer in “ our own way,” but in some far 
different way, which nathless we must follow to the 
end. The proverb asserts that we are never too old 
to learn. But alas! if we are too old to profit by the 
learning? ‘That is bitter. 
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Customs AT SITKA.—A correspondent of the New 
Bedford Mercury writes from Sitka concerning the 
manners of the inbabitants, that the children amuse 
themselves by sliding with bare feet on the ice, clad 
in a fragment of blanket; the elders keep dogs and 
beat their wives; the women paint their faces to 
save the trouble of washing; and when one dies they 
build a cob house of sticks, just large enough to hold 
a body, put it inside and set fire to it, and burn it up, 
all bands sitting around in a circle, the women howl- 





ing and the men beating time with big sticks. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





A SPRING AND SUMMER WALKING COsTUME.— 
We have seen a walking costume that is destined to 
be popular. It is made of grenadine, with cape. 
The skirt is trimmed with four ruffies, two setting 
up and two turning down; a fold of grenadine, gath- 
ered up at regular distances to form a chain of puffs, 
is set botween the two styles of ruffling; the mode of 
putting on the latter is peculiar; a space about five 
inches broad is laid in small flat plaits, then a wide 
plait is folded in with the under edge setting up be- 
yond the outer; this is continued aruvund the Bkirt; 
the two ruffles above the fold require to be tacked 
down along the edge here and there to keep them in 
place; the cape describes two wings in the back; 
these are sloped off abruptly after turning the shoul- 
der, nearly up to the arm-pits, from which point the 
front descends like bretelles, narrowing off to the 
width of two inches upon each side at the belt; the 
ends are fastened to the belt, which divides in front, 
and when closed, is ornamented with a flat bow ora 
pointed end and cross strap like a buckle; two round 
sash ends are attached to the belt in the back; the 
cape is bordered with a scolloped ruffle bound and 
set on with a piping, beyond which is a narrow ruffle 
put on to match those upon the skirt; the shoulders 
striped with piping connected with scollops; a large 
cluster of loops frilled with black lace is set upon 
the back between the wings. After the garment is 
put on, it should be pinned to the belt under this 
bow. Gimp will answer as well as piping. Round 
hat of black Neapolitan ornamented with scarlet 
roses, green foliage, and black lace around black 
streamers. 


A New YorK WEpp1NG.—In New York, last 
week, Mr. J. Armstrong Murray, of Murraysburg, 
Almeria, Spain, son of Lord Marray, and grandson 
of the Duke of Althorp, was married to Miss Marion, 
only daughter of George Yates Gilbert, Esq, of New 
York. The wedding baving been for several weeks 
anticipated by the beau monde, and both families be- 
ing of the highest social distinction, it was very large- 
ly attended as the seating capacity of the church ful- 
ly attested. Mies Gilbert’s wedding dress, which was 
made by the court dressmaker in Paris, was of su- 
perb white satin, cut in small points around the edge 
ot the skirt, and underneath the points was a narrow 
fold of white tulle. Over this was a point lace over- 
dress and a point lace veil of exquisite pattern. 
There were seven bridesmaids, respectively attired 
in pink, green, orange, white, blue, lilac and tawn- 
colored silks, elaborately trimmed and made with 
long trains. 


PARIS Fasntons.—The latest fashion reports from 
Paris state that the redingote, made of light, striped 
silk, such for instance as mauve and green, is worn 
over plain mauve silk or plain green silk. The an- 
der-skirt is always flounced and the redingote is 
rounded in front, bunched up at the sides and in the 
centre of the back; it is flounced round; the sleeves 
have a large revers of the striped material, lined 
with satin of the shade of the underskirt. The 
basques of these Trianon, Versailles or Marly redin- 
gctes are looped often in tour places and terrifically 
ruched. One of these robes with a Marly does away 
with fifty-seven yards of silk, if quite in the newest 
style of frill, flounce, ruche and buillon. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossirl—a woman in Ten- 
nessee, at the age of thirty-tour, has had twenty- 
four children, having given birth to the first at 
the age of fifteen. She has had six single children, 
twins seven times, and a month ago had three 
children in one set.——The people of Coxsackie, 
N. Y., thought the fact of a white man’s living in 
marriage with a negro woman sufficient cause fur 
giving him a coat of tar and feathers, and acted ac- 
cordingly.—Initialled portemonnaies, of Russia 
leather, are now the mode for ladies ——A gay Mor- 
mon in Williamsburg, N. Y., aged 63, sports eleven 
wives.—An Iowa man telegraphed to a sheriff in 
Illinois directing the arrest of a man who was elop- 
ing with his wife. He added ‘‘ He owes me one bun- 
dred dollars. If he pays, let him go.”——A h\ind 
preacher has eloped from a Pennsylvania almshouse 
with one of the servants.—An Indiana woman 
draws a pension for herself and sixteen children.—— 
Patti keeps her husband in good order. She didn’t 
allow him to stake a single franc, or even to look on 
at play during their Prussian tour.——A Pittsburg 
girl jilted her white fiance to marry a negro hotel 
waiter.— Nilsson denies a matrimonial engage- 
ment with the Duke of Massa.—A new French 
book on female beauty says the American women 
are the most beautiful in the world, and that next to 
to them come the Russian women.——A diseconsolate 
husband of Lyons, France, whose wite had deserted 
him, sent ten barrels of flour to the pious poor of the 
city, soliciting their prayers that the truant might 
not return.— As the gossips cannot marry Nilsson 
to the Duke de Massa, they now name a young Rus- 
sian count, very rich and very deaf, as the bappy 
man.—A London magistrate bas run away with 
the wife of a justice of peace.——The Prince of 
Wales is so extravagant that his monogram, ‘“‘A. E.” 
has long ago been rendered in London as awfully ex- 
pensive.——A St. Louis husband put his wife's head 
under the hydrant for a few minutes, recently, ‘‘ to 
satisfy the neighbofs.” The Egyptian ladies in the 
days of the early Pharaohs had many of the toilet 





articles now in use among fashionable ladies. 


A LUXURY. 

Among the rural attractions that are held ont for 
pleasure-seekers few strike our fancy like still-fish- 
ing. Mr. Murray and others draw fascinating scenes 
of life in the woods and upon the lakes with gun and 
rod, and some are so graphically portrayed tn the 
book just pubisihed by the gentleman named, that 
one is fatigued merely to read the description ofa 
struggle to capture a two or three pound trout, and 
utterly exhausted with that of an attempt by a thun- 
derstorm, two men and a rifle to capture one poor 
loon. But in still-fishing there is no excitement to 
agitate the nerves, no herculean effort threatening 
dislocation, no dexterous feats to startle the world. 
It is simply to row, or drift, or sail to some position 
in a river or on the sea— it is necessary that it should 
be on the water somewheres—and throwing over 
anchor, swing at the moorings and—fieh (v. n.). The 
languor and voluptvous influence of the season 
around, the green banks beautified by the glory of 
vegetation, the skimming of distant sails along the 
water, the sound of voices from the shore mingling 
with the rushing tide, the sky bright and glowing or 
spattered with cloud reflecting in the wave below, 
these afford a combination of rarest excellence, and 
the sonl is filled by the joy of the scene, as the ark 
of the covenant was by the divine effalgence. It is 
delicions to reach over the side of the boat, and feel 
the cool tide rush through the fingers, or see, far 
down, the fish below swimming to and fro as if im- 
patient for the attack to begin. Drop them a line, if 
it has not been done already, and soon the quiet is 
disturbed enough to provoke interest. One after ar- 
other the fish have y the lures, and the sport 
has resulted in a polhens: —-vlrwng But no matter, 
if one do not catch anything more than a cold. It is 
the ease that is wanted—the soothing of nature, that 
here speaks to tbe consciousness in the still small 
voice, of peace and fullness, in which one revels and 
grows, and don’t care if the world is full of wicked- 
ness and violence; there is one scene, at least, where 
the “soul that is humble” may escape it. What 
dreams one has, though he may not be favored with 
a bite, who rocks thus idly on the tide! It is the 
most charming recreation of summer, but like a 
choice dish, it requires an epicure to enjoy it. 


THE COMING SUMMER. 

It is reported that the high notions of the hotel- 
keepers at the watering-places are likely to diminish 
their receipts in a curious way. A great many peo- 
ple have tound that a short European tour is on the 
whole less expensive than a season spent in running 
the rounds of Saratoga, Newport and Long Branch, 
and they have made their arrangements accordingly. 
Passages already taken for Europe in the steamers 
to sail for several months show that the exodus from 
the country will be larger than ever before; the same 
fact is shown by the largely increased issue of pass- 
ports at New York. 








A CuRIOsITy.—Weyauwega, Wisconsin, is excited 
over a babe whose ears are set on the wrong way, the 
wings extending toward the eyes. The child, if he 
lives, will be able to hear what is going on behind his 
back. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


On THE WinG. A Book for Sportsmen. . By John 
Bumstead. With Illustrations. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co., Successors to Ticknor & Fields. 


A book designed for the instruction of young sports- 
men, but containing much that older sports, who are 
but bunglers in the art, should know. It teaches the 
youthfal Nimrod what sort of a gun he should buy, 
and how to take care of it, what sort of ammunition 
he must use, how to train a dog, and how to treat 
him after he is trained, and presents many good rea- 
sons for exercising the health-imparting practice of 
hunting, now too much allowed to degenerate intoa 
merely occasional splurge by respectable parties— 
leaving those only to pursue it regularly, whose 
names and characters add little to its respectability. 
The author presents an appendix in which defini- 
tions of sporting terms and of matters pertaining to 
guns and sporting paraphernalia, are given, and 
there seems to be nothing omitted that is needed to 
make the book complete. Though written for New 
England, it is adapted for any country where brush 
shooting is pursued. ; 
THE ARK OF ELM ISLAND. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 


Author of “Spartacus to the Gladiators,” etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This is the third volume of the “Elm Island Sto- 
ries,” and like its predecessors is intended to illus- 
trate the daring, the shrewdness and the honesty 
that distinguished the people of two generations back, 
that we fear can hardly be claimed for the present. 
The “ Ark” is a simple raft of lumber, built at Elm 
Island, provided with two compartments, one at each 
end, and carrying a load of horses, sheep, and other 
knickknacks to Havana, where she arrives on & 
good market, is broken up and sold, and her captain 
purchasing a new brig, that is stranded, returns 
home with a fortune for Ben, of Elm Island. The 
story is good, the sea:nanship correct, and the inci- 
deut interestirg, making a book of rare attraction 
for the young. 

BALtou for May is received. If any of our patrons 
are nut supplied with an excellent monthly, we would 
advise them to subscribe for this interesting journal. 
The best minds of the age contribute to its columns. 
It is filled with varied and interesting matter which 
affords very profitable rea‘ing for all, Published by 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass.— Frankfort 
Crescent. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY LOVE. 


ee 
BY'L. A. P. 


Let me but pass my fingers through your hair, 
Mine only love! just for a moment, where 
My hands so oft have strayed! Ah, ‘twas not such 
In other days! Lo, these white lines of care 
Tell me sad tales! You are too young to wear 
These silver threads! Perhaps my finger’s touch 
May yet restore the brown! I cannot bear 
To think it is forever lost! Howe’er 
That be, ‘tis yours— and so I love it much! 


I touch your forehead—this dear realm of thought— 
This sacred sbrine where your rich love hath brought 
Its costliest offerings to me! Ah, how 
I used to long to kiss this precious spot! 
How often, in the old-time days, I caught 
My truant fingers wandering, e’en as now, 
To touch your forehead! Ah! why dared I not? 
I have grown bold (perhaps I am love-taught), 
And leave my purest kiss upon your brow! 


Let me, my darling, lock within your eyes, 
And from their depths read the dear mysteries 
Your heart hath treasured all these silent years; 
Let their so‘t light dawn on my darkened skies! 
Hear how my soul from out its midnight cries 
For their glad beams to smile away my fears: 
Whatever light and warmth this world denies, 
I find in them; and so, with thankful sighs, 
I catch their blessing through my happy tears! 


Your voice! My heart hath kept its music well! 

As on some lonely shore the wave-tossed shell 
Still holds the murmur of its native sea, 

So my heart treasures, in its secret cell, 

The echo of a voice whose magic spell 
Hath charmed all discord into harmony, 

More sweet to me than the grand anthem-swell 

Of ocean-waves! Ah, no weak words may tell 
How much your voice hath ever been to me! 


Iclasp your hand! O, let me hold it fast, 
Till this great dread of losing you be past— 

This hand, whose lightest touch can thrill me so! 
Could I but feel your arm around me claspt, 
I should be strong to brave life's wintry blast; 

O, I could be content, could I but know 
That through all time, where'er my lot is cast, 
This hand should guide my footsteps to the last. 

It were enough! Earth would be heaven below! 


Your heart, dear love! Ah, it doth hold much pride, 
And many noble impulses, beside! 

You have no more of faults than other men— 
And more of virtue than the most, if tried. 
That you have frailties, cannot be denied 

I know your imperfections! Well, what then? 
That they would all be lost in the strong tide 
Of your soul's goodness, I am satisfied 

Beyond all doubt of either tongue cr pen! 


Now, how shall I describe your love for me? 
My beacon-light amidst life’s waste of sea! 
My haven where all wants and wishes meet— 
My dream of rest, till I shall cease to be— 
My one great hope—my being‘s destiny— 
My all I need to make my life complete! 
And this is such your priceless love to me, 
My more than life! Lo! here on bended knee 
I pour my soul's rich love-tide at your feet! 
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SHADOW OF A WRONG. 


BY R. B. EDSON. 


THE 








CHAPTER V. 
THE RETURN OF MEMORY. 


KOM the first, it had seemed that 
if some sudden sbock could star- 
ile the slumbering brain of the 
boy, that memory would assert 
itself. But what could they do? 
There was little stir or excite- 
ment in the quiet round of their 
lives, and if there had been, it 
would not have touched the 
strange, lethargic seal that had 
fallen upon his brain. But now, 
with the pictured face pressed to 
his lips, the floodgates of mem- 
ory lifted, and all the past came 
rushing through his brain with 
a fierce, maddening twirl. The 
two small hands were pressed 
tightly against the tlirobbing temples, and the trem- 
bling lips said, faintly: 

“Did my mother die? I remember it all, now— 
how she, being weak and ill, sank down, exhausted, 
in those terrible drifts,bidding me go on and find 
help.” 

Mr. Arnold came and stood over the boy a mo- 
ment, his face working convulsively, and then, with 
& sudden movement, he drew him to his breast, hold- 
ing him in a close embrace. 

The door opened just then, and Mrs. Arnold look- 
ed in, her face taking on a quick look of surprise. Her 
husband did not see her, and, closing the door softly, 
she withdrew. 

“It has been a month since that terrible night, 
dear boy,” Mr. Arnold replied, still holding the white 
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face to his bosom, “‘and the help came too late—we 
found her to-day.” 

The boy cried softly a few moments, then asked: 

** Do you think she suffered much, sir?” 

* No, dear; she was insensible to suffering. That 
is the only consolation we have, now. Tell me all 
you can remember cf her.” 

** 1¢ would take me a great while,” he said, simply; 
** I remember so much of my mother.” 

“No matter—tell me,” was the feverishly eager 
reply. 

“I suppose you mean about our journey, don’t 
you, sir?” 

“ Yes, yes-anything. Did you say she was ill?” 

“ My mother said she was dying, sir. She said it 
was something about ler heart—I could:’t under- 
stand what; but Doctor Brooks said it was consump- 
tion. I know she coughed terribly, and used to cry 
&@ good deal, when she thoug!:t [ wasn’t minding.” 

**My poor little girl! My pretty Mary!” Mr. Ar- 
nold interrupted, involuntarily. 

The boy looked up in surprise. 

“Did you know my mother, sir?” he asked, won- 
deringly. 

“A little, yes—a very great while ago.” 

“Then, since she is deai”--the boy stopped to 
choke back a sob—“ perhaps you will help me to find 
her friend? He lived somewhere in Illinois, she said, 
but she could not tell where.” 

“ Did she tell you his name?” Mr. Arnold asked, 
holding his breath for the answer. ° 

The boy’s fine face clouded. 

“No sir; I don’t remember as she did. She never 
talked of it to me but once, and that was the day we 
lett Wilmington. We were quite poor, sometimes, 
though we never suffered furanything. Mother used 





‘to have money, sometimes, in letters, which were a 


great mystery to her fora long time, and then she 
stopped talking about it any more. But when we 
got ready to start, she told me she bad reason to be- 
lieve that the money which had been such a help 
came from an old friend that was somewhere in Illi- 
nois. She said she should not live long, and this 
friend was all the person in the world whom she had 
any claim on to take care of her boy. We came as 
far as Chicago, and there she was taken quite ill, and 
it cost, O, 80 much! though my mother ate nothing, 
and I was so sorry, and something kept rising in my 
throat, s0 I could swallow scarcely a mouthful. At 
last she got a little better, and then we came toa 
place called Rock Island, I believe. Mother said she 
had go little money that we must walk a part of the 
way, now; and so we did. We walked ever so many 
days, until at last it came to that day. Mother said 
that she thought we shoul? reach the place where he 
lived pretty soon. I don’t know whether she had 
heard anything about him, or whether she said it to 
con fort me. I remember I was very tired, And cried 
a little. Then, after a while, it began to suow, and it 
grew harder and harder, and the way looked all 
alike; there wasn’t any road or fences, nor any trees 
auywhere in sight, and the wind blew- O, dreadfally! 
Tben mother had to stop, it made her cough so, and 
I started on, hoping to tind some house, or something. 
But though I went a long way, 1 never saw a house 
anywhere. At last I began to get dizzy, and then I 
was frightened, and tried to get back to her; but I 
didn’t know the way, and in trying to find it, I got so 
bewildered, and my head felt so queer, that I had to 
sit down. I remember of feeling so sleepy, and of 
thinking 1 would lie down a mowent—and that is all, 
until 1 awoke here and saw you, and pretty little 
Vida; I think I saw ber first.” 

“ Do you think you could love us well enough to 
stay here with us always, my dear boy?” Mr. Arnold 
asked, gravely. ‘‘I have no boys; stay and be a 
brother to wy little girls. I think your mother would 
be glad to have you do so, if she could know,” turn- 
ing his face away for a mowent from the clear purple- 
blue eyes, so like ano‘her pair he remembered so 
well. 





‘*Then I shall be glad to stay,” he answered, joy- 
fully. 


* Well, then, we will consider it settled,” kissing | 


him tenderly. ‘And I will send Vidain to see you, 
and you must try to torget all the pain and sadness of 
the past, and begin a new life here in thia fresh, new 
world.” 

** Stop, please,” the boy called, as he went towards 
the door. “ Shall l be Duke Everett, jast the same?” 

** Certainly; you shall keep your own name.” 

The boy smiled, and closed his eyes, and Mr. Ar- 
nold went out to tell his wife that the poor, unfortu- 
pate woman. they had found on the prairie was 
Duke’s mother, and to show her the locket which 
contained the picture, and to tell her of Duke’s re- 
stored memory. He was sure of himeelf now; he 
could tell the story quietly—as quietly as if a fierce 
tumult of sorrow, regret and remorse had not raged 
through his heart for the last few hours, making him 
for the time nearly wild with secret pain. 

Mrs. Arnold and Alice listened eagerly to the 
strange story, Alice asking gravely if the boy’s father 
would not come for him some day, after they had 
learned to love him very dearly. 

“ His father! Onc, he will never come—he has no 
father,” Mr. Arnold answered, hastily, a strange, 
startled look crossing his face. 

** Is he dead, too?” she persisted. 

“ Ye-s,” he answered, hesitatingly; ‘‘ I suppose so 
—he did not say.” 

Agnes Arnold’s dhick eye had noticed the strange 
manner of her husband, the startled look on her face, 
its sudden flush and pallor, and a new thought 
sprang to life in her beart. The old skeleton that 
had haunted all her married life came forth again, 





and took on new meaning in the light of the last few 
weeks. She had not forgotten her busband’s emo-, 
tion when the boy had first opened his eyes—those 
atrange, beautitul eyes—nor the passionate embrace 
in which he had held the boy to his heart, when he 
supposed himself alone with him—but more than all, 
her husband’s strange look and manner when Allie 
had asked about the boy’s father. This accounted 
for the remittances so regularly nent; and the name 
—Mary—which she had once seen on the envelop, ac- 
corded with this woman’s, whom Mr. Arnold had 
said was Mary Everett. She tried to put the whole 
matter away trom her thoughts, but it came back 
persistently, mingling with every joy, and robbing it 
of its sweetness; stealing into the still night hours, 
and making their rest weariness. She could not 
avoid seeing the tender love, manifested in every look 
and tone, that her husband felt for this boy; neither 
could she help knowing how often, as the pleasant 
spring weather came on, he strolled in the soft twi- 
lights down to the lonely grave on the river bank. 

John Fleming came by, one evening, and heard 
him sobbing as only a strong man can. Instinctively, 
he stepped softly, and was not observed by him, 
though Mrs. Arnold had noticed his careful, rapid 
step. 

“Did you notice Mr. Arnold when you came 
past?” she asked, carelessly, after he had taken a 
seat. 

* Yes, I saw him,” John said, quietly. 

** Did he speak to you?” 

“ No. I think Mr. Arnold blames himself too much 
in this matter. He was quite overcome when we 
found her that day, and his hand trembled so that 
he could not hold the locket, and that vas how the 
other picture got lost out. He let it tall, and in his 
eagerness and nervousness, stepped on it and crushed 
it to atoms. I suppose it was your futher’s picture, 
Duke?” 

‘* Yes—although I never remember having seen 
him. Mother never talked of him much to me, but 
I have seen her crying over his picture often, when 
she did not know 1 saw her.” 

“Did you see the picture, John?” Mrs. Arnold 
asked, in a voice so strange that he invuluntarily 
looked up. 

She was looking away, and shading her face with 
her band. 

‘“* Why yes, I saw it; but I don’t believe I could tell 
it again if I saw it this moment. I was thifiking so 
intently upon the fate of the poor woman, and com- 
paring the bright, happy face in the picture with the 
worn one lying at my feet, that I was only vaguely 
conscious that the locket held another face. Besides, 
there was something about it that brought back the 
face of my own deal mother—I know not why.” 

Vida came and climbed in a chdir, and put her 
curly head on his shoulder. He smiled, and kissed 
the pretty rose-leaf face, and the taint shadow leit 
his own. 

‘“* What a pretty darling!” he said, looking admir- 
ingly at the beautiful child. ‘ Your children are not 
at all alike, Mrs. Arnold.” 

“Nou. Alice is very plain; but she is very thought- 
fal and gentle, while Vida is a perfect little tempest,” 
smiling tenderly into the bright face glancing archly 
at her from over John’s shoulder. } 

**7 like wild, rollicking children—and pretty ones, 
too,” with a little laugh. ‘‘ Vida is going to be my 
little wife, some day—aren’t you, Vida?” 

A little figure, sitting in the shadow by the door, 
Slipped quietly out; but no one saw or heard her. 
When, half an hour afterwards, Mr. Arnold came 
round to the back stoop, he found Alice sitting on the 
damp grass, with ber head buried in her lap, and her 
little frame convalsed with strong sobs. 

“Allie, my child!” he exclaimed, in amazement. 

She sprang to her feet, and would have ran away, 
but he caught her in his arme. e 

** Please let me go, papa,” she said, pleadingly, 
trying to choke back the heavy sobs that rose in her 
slender throat. 

Perhaps it was the memory of what she had done 
that nigbt, or because his own beart was stirred and 
softened by tears, that he felt so tenderly towards the 
little dark-faced creature, whose wet cheek touched 
his hand. 

‘* No, little daughter— papa cannot let ber go while 
she isso unhappy,’’ he said, gravely. ‘‘ Tell me all 
about it, Allie—my brave little heroine! You know 
you saved my lite by your thoughtfulness. We must 
never forget that, Allie—you and I.” 

A soft hand fluttered about his neck, and a pair of 
soft lips touched his cheek shyly. 

‘‘I am better now, papa,” she said, cheerfully. 
“It was so foolish in me to care!”’—her voice trem- 
bling a little—“‘ but I do wish I was pretty, like Vida. 
I don’t care for myself so much, only—only—” 
breaking into a little sob. 

When John Fleming came to the door, he started 
@ little to see Mr. Arnold sitting on the step, but 
scarcely noticed the slight figure nestled in his arms. 
Vida was laughing and clinging to his hand, the 
light from the inner room streaming out.and falling 
across her tangled curls, turning them to flossy gold. 
Duke Everett stood a little back, watching her with 
those strange, shadowy eyes, & glow of soft pleasure 
lighting up his pale face. Mrs. Arnold came to the 
door to bring back her wayward child, who insisted 
upon going home with John, to whom she had taken 
a childish fancy. 

“Why, Roger!’ she exclaimed, in surprise, as her 
husband arose; “‘and Alice, too! What a strange 
child you are!” as Alice slipped quickly past them 
into the house. 

Mr. Arnold did not speak, but from that hour a 


. 


subtile bond of sympathy existed between him and 
his eldest born; and, dearly as he loved the wild, 
willful Vida, and as proud as he was of her rare 
béauty, there was, deep down in his heart, a deeper, 
tenderer love for the quiet, plain little girl, whore 
face always kindled at his glance. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AFTER TWELVE YEARS. 

ONLY & little while in retrorpect, but ah, how long 
in perspective! Only a few swiit flittings of bloom 
and greenness; only. a few brief days of wintry cheer 
and chill, slipping, one after another, into the urn of 
the vanishing Past, leaving only the dust of their 
dead ashes on the hearts and lives of men. 

With these years bad flitted away the pleasant 
years of childhood, the flush of young manhood—the 
strength of life’s earlier prime. There had been a 


life, and as he began to descend the hill, and the way 
looked sometimes swift, a yearning came over him to 
rest, when he rested at last, where the shadow of his 
own. ‘‘ green mountains” would fall over him. And 
so the farm of three hundred acres -had been sold, 
and divided into half a dozen other farms, bringing 
new neighbors, and more social companionship fo the 
quiet prairie settlement. A schoolhouse had sprung 
up, standing under the shadow of the ancient cott n- 
wood at the Bend, and just below a handsome and 
substantial bridge spanned the river, thus uniting 
them with the town on the other side, which, with its 
buzz of machinery, its busy streets, its loaded wains, 
its glittering-signed stores, its smart cottages, and its 
church spires, looked almost like a city from the long 
prairie road, that, ranning along the river bank for a 
mile or more, bowed abruptly, and shot away across 
the open prairie. . 

The years had lain their hands lightly on Agnes 
Arnold: Her brown hair was as glossy, and her step 
as light, as when she first trod the prairie, twenty 
years before. The old trouble that bad haunted her 
life had dulled and faded with the lapse of years. 
The lonely grave on the river-bank did not trouble 
her now, notwithstanding her husband had placed a 
beautiful monument there, with simply ‘‘ Mary ” on 
its polished shaft. She had learned to love Duke, 
too, though there had been a time when she thought 
it would be impossible, She knew that he had grown 
each year to look more and more like the pictured 
face, which now he always wore about him. But it 
was a fine, noble face, and she could not help seeirg 
how his coming had lifted the shadow from her hus- 
band’s life. Sometimes she wished that he would tell 
her all the story—she was sure she loved him well 


concealed—and again she rested content, feeling that 
perhaps, for some reason, it was best as it was. O: ly 
one thing troubled her seriously, and that, perhaps, 
was all her own imagining. lt might be nothing but 
fraternal affection— this tender bond between Duke 
and Vida, She remembered that it had always been 
80 from the first, and chided herself for her foolish 
fears. If it had been Alice, she would not have 
feared. Her quiet, cool temperament could bear dis- 
appointment or crossing undisturbed ; but Vida—im- 
pulsive, high-spirited, sensitive Vida, who had never 
known the shadow of a sorrow through all the petted 
seventeen years of her happy life—how coul! she 
bear it, if— And here she would stop, with a faint 
shudder, and wish she dared go to Roger with this, 
as she did with all other troubles and perplexitics. 
She was thinking this aj) over one day, led to it by 
Vida’s rejection of a young merchant from the East, 
who had been visiting in the village. Perhaps she 
had half wished that Vida would accept him, and go 
to the East—that beautiful, alluring East, that still 
lingered, like a faint star, in the far horizon of the 
past. Into the midst of this half-regretful reverie, 
Vida dashed, like some bright-winged bird through 
the f:int gloom of shadowy woodlands. 

“O mother! Mrs. Denslow’s stepdaughter- Sybil 
E:igerly her name is—came this morning. They 
were 80 surprised! It seems she is quite a belle, and 
when her mother, or stepmother rather, decided to 


manuge bis brother’s tarm, she rebelled, and. declared 
that she had no idea of ‘ wasting her sweetness on 
the desert air ’—though perhaps that wasn’t just the 
way she put it, 
the West being, in her opinion, scarcely ‘ half civil- 
ized as yet. This was two years ago, you know, that 
they came, just aiter Mark Denslow’s wife died. 
They had heard nothing of her since, until she came 
this morning. You can’t think how delighted they 
are!” And she broke into a merry laugh at the 
memory of the lugubrious face with which Mrs, 
Martin Denslow had informed her of the arrival. 

“ Did you see her?” 

“ Why yes—a bird’s-eye view. You see, I was on 
Fan’s back, galloping up the river road, when all at 
once she shied, almost unseating me. I looked down 
and saw a dainty little bit of a girl, in some sort of a 
blue, fleecy dress, down in the tall grass, picking 
strawberries. Half in doubt whether it was real 
flesh and blood or a wisp of a fairy, I drew rein a mo- 
ment at Mrs. Denslow’s yard, and there learned that 
my fairy was no less a ‘person than Miss Sybil 
Edgerly.” * 

If Miss Edgerly had wished to create a sensation 
by her sudden appearance, she succeeded adu irably 
in her wishes. All manner of excuses were invented 
by the young farmers in the settlement to get a 
glimpse of this new arrival. There was something 
80 entirely new in her style, and shé was 80 very 





pretty, and had such a childish abandon of manner, 


few quiet changes. Ned Barber had tired of Western . 











enough to forgive whatever of wrong or sin the past | 


marry Mr. Martin Denslow, and come West and help 





However, that was the meaning, © 
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in his life, he refused his salt pork and potatoes, and 
walked all one afternoon up and down the river- 
bank in the glaring sunshine, and then went to bed 
supperless. 

The next morning he put on his checked shirt and 
overalls—he had not worn overalls for a month— 
went over to the village and bought two pounds of 
tobacco, bufmed up his tooth-brush and neck-tie, 
threw the cologne into the river, and subsided into 
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that she became immensely popular from the first. 
She went into ecstasies over the prairies, and, being a 
fine rider, was quite willing to accept invitations to 
ride, of which she had many. 

Vida and Duke soon made her acquaintance, and 
later, Alice, though it was apparent from the first 
that they would never be particalar friends. Vida, 
though, was altogether delighted with her new 
friend, and never tired of sounding her praises, and 
got quite vexed with Alice because she was silent re- 
garding her manifold charms. 

Alice, however, was the first to see that Sybil Edg- 
erly came oftenest to the house when Duke was pres- 
ent, and exerted herself to attract him, while she 
appeared quite indifferent regarding others. Well, 
Duke was a good match for any girl. She did not so 
much blame her—only the way she did it shocked her 
delicate sense of reserve. Perhaps, too, she had 
shared her mother’s suspicions—though not her fears 
—and fancied that Duke and Vida would one day 
stand in a nearer relation than now. If Vida was 
blind, she was not, she said, as, day after day, on 
some pretence, Miss Edgerly managed to absorb a 
good share of Duke’s leisure. That Duke was pleas- 
ed and flattered by her interest, was plainly to be 
seen. Perhaps it was not to be wondered at—perhaps 
any other man would have been the same. If it had 
been the undisguised admiration of some common 
girl, it would have disgusted him at once. But Sybil 
Edgerly was altogether an wncommon girl. Slight 
and fragile, there was yet about her a subtilestrength 
that showed itself in every motion of the graceful 
head and lithe limbs. There was a certain indom- 
itableness in the glance of the dark eyes, and though 
they flashed, and drooped, and wavered, under their 
long lashes, one felt, unconsciously, that they could 
burn with steady determination as well. And though 
the vivid crimson lips were full and melting, they 


. could set themselves very firmly at will. And yet 


she was so small, and gay, and childish, that one 
looked on her more as a wild, careless chiid, than a 
self-controlled, brilliant, ambitious woman; and 
when Mrs. Denslow hinted of twenty-five years, and 
artfuiness, everybody said it was ‘ stepmother spite,’ 
and pitied the sweet little girl, who had neither fa- 
ther nor mother to take her part, and who was de- 
pendent on those who had neither tie of sympathy 
nor kin to unite them. 

Roger Arnold shared, in a measure, the feeling of 
Alice regarding Miss Edgerly. He could not tell why, 
but she impressed him unpleasantly. One of those 
personal antipathies, he thought, which are so utterly 
unexplainable. If, however, she felt the antagonism, 
she gave no sign. On the contrary,she rather exert- 
ed herself to entertain him, and managed to put her- 
self in his way a good deal.. She very evidently 
desired his confidence and approval, for some reason. 

There was a little trouble, likewise, in the Dens- 
low camp, on Miss Edgerly’s account. Mark had 
been thinking seriously of marrying again for some 
time—in fact, ever since his wife died! Not an un- 
usual circumstance, by the way. It occurred to him 
that Miss Edgerly would be just the wife for him. 
To be sure, he was fifty-five, and she—well, he was 
rather disposed to accept the twenty-five years! But 


what were thirty years, more or less? Suppose he | 


had a daughter a good deal older than she was, and 
suppose he was justa little bald on the top of bis 
head—couldn’t he court his hair over it, s0 no one 
would ever suspect? And straightway, to every- 
body’s astonishmeut, Mark Denslow began brushing 
himself up. (He had never been particularly notice- 
able for his personal attractiveness, as far as dress 
and cleanliness were concerned.) The long, unkempt 
beard was remorselessly clipped, and, by some 
strange legerdemain of the tonsorial art, came out a 
glossy black. His hair, which had hung in long, 
lank wisps over his coat-collar, was trimmed to his 
ears, and brushed, to its great astonishmeut, two or 
three times aday. He even went so far as to buy a 
tooth-brush—a thing he never had in his house in his 
life—and meditated leaving off the use of tobacco--at 
least tora season! He had a habit of getting his lips 
somewhat stained by the use of that luxury, and 
after he began to look longingly at the red lips of 
Miss Sybil, and thought, perhaps-- Ah, well, he 
concluded that tobacco injured his nerves! Asif he 
ever bad any! To crown his extravagance, he took 
to wearing “‘ bosom ” shirts--something he had never 
done before in his life, and went over to the village, 
and bought ascarlet-and-green neck-tie, ond a bottle 
of cologne. 

Jack Early laughed himself nearly into convul- 
sions over the circumstance, and advised mustard 
and rye meal poultices, to keep his hands white and 
tender. 

If Mark could have afforded to wait, perhaps his 
rejuvenation might have made some impression on 
Miss Edgerly’s sensibilities; but with the proverbial 
ardor of widowers, he put his fate to the touch at the 
first opportunity, and, alas—lost! For the first time 


his normal condition, to the great delight of Martin 
and his wife, who had feared that Sybil might, in 
pubilianniaties of his five thousand dollar farm, actu- 
i marry him; and Mrs. Martin knéw that in that 
case, they would have leave of absence, immediately. 

Miss Edgerly made quite a little show of mortitica- 


tion and regret at the circumstance, talking about it 
freely, however, in the most innocent and unsophis- 
ticated manner imaginable. 

Alice Arncld listened quietly, smiling a little at the 
amusing way in which Miss Edgerly put it—notwith- 
standing her regret—but never revealing, by word or 
look, that Mark Denslow had asked her the same 
question, more than a year before! 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RETUEN. 


JOHN FLEMING was coming home! The news 
spread like wildtire through the little settlement, 
and even made a slight commotion in the village be- 
yond. It was something to have a young man come 
back to them who had made the tour of Europe—it 
didn’t happen every day. Yes, John Fleming had 
actually been “abroad.” If it gives eclat to an 
eastern citizen to be known as a traveller abroad, a 
man familiar with foreign customs and ancient cities, 
a man who has trod the crowded streets of London 
and Paris, climbed the Alpine glaciers, floated by 
moonlight on the pellucid waters of Lake Lucerne, 
loitered amid the stately ruins and rare sculptures of 
Rome, and gazed spellbound upon Tivoli’s pictur- 
esque windings and silvery waterfalls, what must it 
not give to a denizen of a little Western settlement, 
just beginning to realize its own longing for civiliza- 
tion, education and refinement? 

It had been wholly Jack Early’s idea, this journey 
of Fleming’s. 

He ‘“‘ rather reckoned he could afford to send ‘his 
boy’ to Europe if he wanted to go,” he said proudly, 
a firm belief in his heart that Europe, or any other 
country, would be unspeakably honored by a visit 
from ‘* his boy.” 

“And besides,” he had added, “* Marthy and I shall 


our lad, and it’s no more’n fair that he should see bis 
native !and afore he setiled down to take care of 
Marthy and me and the old farm.” 

And 80 4 little drove of sleek cattle were driven to 
Chicago, and the proceeds devoted to John’s two- 
years’ tour. It had beenahard thing for him to 
bear; not the selling of his cattle, for he had enough 
left, and if he had not he would not have hesitated 
so long as it was for him, but the long two years that 
must intgrvene before he could grasp the hand or 
look into the dear face of his boy—“ boy ” still to 
him, though a man of thirty years. Jack had never 
borrowed. trouble about anything in his life, but for 
the first two or three weeks after John had sailed, 
he had woke Marthy every half-hour through the 
night if the wind swept across the prairie with un- 
usual force, to knpw if she supposed it could possibly 
reach the great ocean where he was. 

And when at last a letter came from John, a letter 
postmarked “ Bordeaux, France,” he was nearly 
wild with joy. He looked at it, turning it over and 
over, and would not put it in his pocket, but carried 
it close clasped in his hand all the way home. He 
was not much of a scholar—his learning, he said, all 
having come “ natural”—but he managed to spell 
out the address on the back, and a good part of the 
letter, stumbling a good deal at the “outlandish” 
names, yet very proud that John had been “there, 
and secretly wondering what they thought ot him! 

Since the night he had helped Roger Arnold home 
through the snow-drifts, and learned of the courage 
and thoughtfulness of little Alice, she had been a 
great favorite of his. And though he had never men- 
tioned it even to Marthy, he hadastrorg desire to 
see her Johu’s wife some day. He knew of no one 
else half good enough for him, and he could think of 
no one save Alice whom he should be willing to have 
come into the family. He had some misgivings about 
the mater, nevertheless. He had watched John 
pretty sharply, and he was half afiaid it would be 
Vida after all. ‘* Well,” he said, slowly, “John must 
have his own way, cf course, but—’’ That any wo- 
man, anywhere in the wide world, would ever refuse 
John, never entered into his heart. 

And at last he was coming home! He went up the 
very night he got the letter to tell Alice. She said 
very little, not half as much as Vida, who was ina 
perfect fever of delight, but Jack Euarly’sa eyes were 
sharp yet, despite his sixty years, and he saw the 
sudden fire flame in her great black eyes, and saw 
the fine lips quiver, and the breath come quick and 
short through them. 

At last the day set for the arrival of the traveller 
came. Jack got up long before daybreak, for it was 
utterly impossible to sleep. He wondered over and 
over how Jobn would look, if the two years had 
changed him much, and if he had grown old or 

altered so as to shock John in any way. And then 
he walked down the ruad, and looked up at the 
house, smiling to himself at John’s surprise when he 
saw a “smart frame-house * where he had left a log 
one. This was a little surprise he had planned ex- 
pressly on John’saccount. Hecould not bear to have 
his home look rade and unattractive to him when he 
returned to it, and so had built the new house, and 
sent to Belvidere for some ‘‘openwork cheers, like 
Mr. Arnold’s,” and fur more than six months Marthy 
had been busy making a rag carpet for the “‘ spare 
room. It was all done now, and the cane-seat chairs 
were ranged against the wall like a file of soldiers, 
and the big Bible was carefully polished and } laced 
on the little three-legged stand, and a little pencil 
sketch of the old cottonwood at the Bend, which Ag- 
nes Arnold had made, was pinned over the mantel, 
and the great square table under the little gilt-framed 
mirror which Marthy had had when she was mar- 





be a gettin’ old by-and-by, and then we can’t spare | 


ried, rejoiced in a span-new brown linen cover, which. 


was starched and ironed so smoothly that one could 
see his face in it nearly as well as in the mirror. 

Up stairs was Jobn’s room. It had a strip of straw 
matting before the bed, three new wooden chairs and 
a rocking-chair, a little bureau and a washstand. 
This last seemed a little like extravagance to Mar- 
thy, but “they had such things up to the Arnoids, 
and so she supposed it was all right, though John 
had always washed at the kitchen sink.” 

Thé pantry was the room, afterall. If Johu had 
had the digestion of an ostrich he would have been 
obliged to succumb before the vast array of edibles 
that flanked the broad shelves. For weeks Marthy 
had racked her brain to think of the various things 
for which John had at different times manifested a 
liking. She “so hoped the dear boy would havea 
good appetite,” she said to herself as she looked over 
the shelves, and busied hers lf nervously about ar- 
ranging little things around the house so as to look 
pleasant in his eyes. 

It seemed as if it never would be eleven o’clock, 
and her heart sank within her as she thought “ Sup- 
pose he should not come!” But when at last the 
open buggy drove up to the door, and she saw a gen- 
tlemanly-looking, tawny-bearded man sitting beside 
Jack, her heart beat so she could hardly stand. It 
all merged in a feeling of delighted pride when, a 
moment after, John’s clear eyes locked down in her 
face, and John’s familiar voice called her ‘‘ his dear, 
good mother,” and the tawny beard swept her wrin- 
kled cheek, and the firm, soft hand clasped hers with 
@ pressure there was no mistaking. 

‘The great world haen’t spoiled our boy, Marthy, ” 
Jack declared delightedly, a suspicious buskiness in 
his voice. 

“The great world has not another spot half so dear 
to the heart of your boy as this,” John answered, 
_ feelingly. 

‘*Then you didn’t kind o’ dread comin’ back to the 





| Old place, and to Marthy and me?” Jack questioned 


eagerly. 

“Dread it! Why, I have been longing so fora 
sight of this dear home, and the dear faces in it, that 
I have dreamed of it every night for a month. I nev- 
er did dream, though,” he added, smiling, “of this 
nice little cottage—” 

** He was took back, Marthy, and no mistake, when 
we come in sight,” Jack interrupted, gayly. 

And then John had'to go over the little house, and 
admire all the arrangements, some of which sur- 
prised him a little, remembering the past, but he 
saw—their hearts were so transparent—how it had 
all been done for his pleasure, and his enjoyment, 
and more than ever before,he realized the warmth, 
and strength, and tenderness of the royal hearts | 
under these simple exteriors. And more than ever 
before his own heart warmed and went out to them 
in grateful love and devotion. 

Vida, Duke and Sybil E’gerly had gone out for a 
drive when John went up to Mr. Arncld’s that night. 

But Mr. Arnold, and his wife, and Alice came out to 
the gate to meet him, Alice a little shy, but with a 
strange fire in her eyes and on her cheek, which 
burst into a swift crimson when Jobn bent over and 
touched her lips. 

““ Why, Alice, how you have changed!” he said, 
laughing. “I almost believe it is Vida, with this 
color in the cheeks.” 

“ Vida would have kiseed you in return,” Mr. Ar- 
nold said, smiling. 

A little wave of color swept up to John Fleming’s 
cheek, and he turned away, asking: 

‘““Where is Miss Vidu? not ill, I trust!” a little 





not there to welcome him. 

“Tl? Ono. Vida is never ill,” her father replied. 
“ She is overrunning with fresh, vigorous health, and 
' as ‘untamed’ as she was when you went away. She 
and Duke have gone fora ride with a young lady 
friend. Come in, J _ 1 have so much that I want 
to ask you.” 

Mr. Arnold and his wife turned to go in, but John 
touched Alice’s arm lightly. : 

“ Stop a moment, Allie. I want to on if you are 
glad to see me any—you haven’t said,” holding her 
| hands, and looking straight in her eyes. 

**O John!” she said, looking up, that wondrous 
fire flaming in her great black eyes. 

He started a little—what had come over her? She 
almost dazzled him with this sudden warmth and 
fire in her face. 

** Kiss me, Allie,” he said, bending toward her, “I 
have been away so long.” 

She trembied like a leaf, and her cheeks were crim- 
son, but she shrank back a little, saying softly: 

*T cannot, John.” 

“Ah, the same old Alice!” he said, laughing. “I 
don’t believe you ever kissed me in your life, even 
when you were a child. What an odd, shy, quiet 
little thing you were, Alice. You were plain then, 
too,’ looking down at her with a glance that. said, 
but you are beautiful, now.” 

And she was. Not the rare, tender beauty of rose- 
leaf cheeks and soft curling hair, and smiles and 
dimples like Vida’s, or the brilliant, piquant beauty 
of Sybil Edgerly’s glowing, tropic face, with its vivid 
crimson in lips and cheeks. Alice Arnold’s face was 
of an aliogether different type. Her great dreamy 
black eyes were usually grave and thoughtful, save 
when some strong feeling stirred her soul, and then 
they were ablaze with strange, subtle fires. The thin, 
dark face had grown into a soft oval, and the features, 
always fine, were of the type one sees oftener in pic- 
tures than in human faces. The lips were always 
sweet and red, but only some strong emotion ever 





feeling of disappointment in his heart that she was 


There was a little whirl of dust on the river road, 
and a little tinkle of silvery laughter, and a light, 
graceful buggy, drawn by a spirited little bay mare, 
came whirling up like a smail tornado. 

“It is Duke and Vida,” Alice said before they had 
fairly paused. 

“ Now I shall have my kiss,” John said, laughing, 
yet, Alice fancied, with a litile tremor about the 
bearded lips. 

A moment more and Vida had sprang from the 
wagon, her hat hanging down ber. back by one string, 
the soft hazel-brown curls blowing about the bright, 
rosy face, and the pretty, eager eyes looking straight 
into John Fieming’s face, as he stooped to gather her 
in his arms as he had done so many times when she 
was a little child. 

“© John! you dear, darling old John!” she cried, 
joyously. ‘‘ 1am so glad to see you!” returning his 
welcoming kiss without a moment's hesitation, 
“Why, John, I do believe you have grown hand- 
some,” she continued, gayly, “though you always 
were nice.” 

At this moment Duke came up, and though no one 
seemed to notice, his greeting was not quite as cor- 
dial, and he excused himself immediately to drive 
Miss Edgerly home. 

They all turned to go in, but Vida gave one little 
swift glance backward as the pretty bay mare and 
the slender buggy whirled out of sight, and just the 
faintest bit of a shadow fell across her bright face. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and just as John Fiem- 
ing had risen to depart, that Duke camein. Alive 
looked a little troubled—she had seen Vida’s back- 
ward glance—but Vida herself was gay, and appa- 
rently quite unaware of his returm 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


Mrs. ARNOLD was busy in the kitchen the next 
morning, overseeing, ostensibly, some currant jelly, 
though she had really done nothing about it save 
look at it. Since Alice was thirteen years old she 
had taken the main thought and care of household 
matters, Strong, quiet, thoughtful, her mother had 
grown more and more to lean on and defer to her 
judgment as she grewolder. Naturally clinging and 
dependent, it had always been against her nature to 
bear care and responsibility. She could endure, but 
not struggle; suffer and be patient, but not «trong. 

As Alice grew up she had developed all those qual- 
ities which her mother most lacked. She was brave 
and determined, not easily discouraged, always 
cheerful, though never demonstrative, working, car- 
ing, planning—her mother’s dependence and her 
father’s counsellor. For it bad not been all sunshine; 
there had been years when mildew had cut off the 
wheat, when drought had blighted the corn, and 
disease had destroyed the potatoes. There had been 
murrain among the cattle, carrying off a score ina 
single week; there had been various distempers 
among the swine, slaughtering them by dozens, just 
as they were ready to bedriven to market; and twice 
a fire had broken out among his haystacks, leaving 
only a little heap of dark-colored ashes, which the 
winds soon scattered over the prairie, and a group of 
hungry cattle, many of which had to be killed be- 
cause it was impossible to provide food fur them. 

In those dark days, when even Roger Arnold’s en- 
ergetic spirit quailed, and a terrible feeling of remorse 
in his heart whispered of judgment and recompense, 
—when, remembering the past, he grew dumb with. 
despair—Alice’s clear brain and hopeful heart always 
saw light through the darkness; and though her 
mother sank down disheartened, seeing no hops, save 
possibly through a return to the “ East,” and Vida 
pouted and cried because she could not “ have things 
like the village girls,” and Duke’s sunny face was 
clouded, and tales of Idabo and Washoe, and fortunes 
in a day grew wonderfully alluring, her clear eyes 
never grew troubled, nor her quiet strength dis- 
turbed. And so as the years ran on, Alice had be- 
come the stay and staff of them all. To her father 
she was counsellor and friend, her strong, practical 
sense and forethought suggesting new ideas and 

methods, which somehow always had a knack of 
“working ” admirably. To her mother she was at 
once the tender, thoughtful daughter, and the strong, 
efficient guide and protector; she stood between her 
and care, anxiety, and worry of every kind, always 
ready with heart and hand to smooth the way for her 
less assured feet. To Vida she was always the pa- 
tient, forVearing elder sister, bearing with her will- 
fulness and though tlessness, never losing her sweet- 
ness, never envying her the fairest and best cf every- 
thing, which somehow had always been considered 
her inviolable right. She was so bright and pretty it 
seemed but right that she should have all bright and 
pretty things. She was so gay and happy, she must 
not be annoyed by the little vexafions and cares that 


and so Alice stood as a shield between her and the 
little crosses, and disappointments, and wearinesses 
of life; not with a sense of m&rtyrdom, bat uncon- 
sciously, out of the great love of her unselfish heart. 
But there was a trouble coming to the heart of pretty 
Vida Arnold that all Alice’s care and love could not 
avert. She felt the chill of its approach when Sybil 
Edgerly’s brilliant face first flashed its bewildering 
beanty before their eyes. She felt it more keenly 
this sunny summer morning, as, standing at the ta- 
ble, pressing the scarlet berries with her smal! white 
hands, and weighing alternately the blood-red juice 
and the snowy sugar, her ey's strayed to the pale, 








sent any color to the clear, creamy cheek. 


spiritless face bowed upon the low window-sill, and 
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will come to all families in a greater or less degree, | 
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remembered the look she had seen in her eyes the 
evening before, when Duke and Miss Edgerly had 
ridden away. 

**Good morning!” cried a sweet, birdlike voice. 

Alice started guiltily, as if her fears were written 
on her face, and Vida raised her head proudly, the 
color coming back to her cheek in soft waves. 

*‘Qome in, Miss Edgerly,’’ Mrs. Arnold said, cor- 
dially. She had a weakness for the gay, brilliant 
girl, and secretly hoped that Duke would fancy her. 

** No, thank you, it’s much nicer here,” sitting down 
on the low step, the soft folds of her pretty rose-and- 
white muslin contrasting charmingly with the soft 
green grass that crept up to the very door, and her 
dainty bit of a hat, with a trailing wreath of prairie 
roses still fresh with dew, about its drooping rim, 
tossed on the ground at her feet. 

Alice glanced at her—owning the beauty of the 
picture—and then beyond to where Duke was weed- 
ing some beds, and saw how often his eyes glanced 
at the bright face and dainty form, and a sudden fire 
fl d fora tin her dark eyes. Perhaps Vida 
too ncticed it, for she left the window and came and 
stood by the table, but she never once glanced beyond 
the doorway. 

Mr. Arnold, who had been writing some letters, 
came out from the sitting-room. 

“Good morning, Miss Edgerly,” he said, quietly, 
coming toward the door. ‘How bright and fresh 
you look”— pausing and looking down at her—“‘ I am 
afraid you do this to distract poor Mark.” 

“O, he has ‘ returned to his idols;’ he doesn’t mind 
me at allnow. It’s rather mortifying to be forgotten 
so easily,” she said gayly, rising for Mr. Arnold to pass 
out. But as shdé’ did so, in stooping, a gold locket 
slipped from her belt. She caught it by the long, 
delicate chain, blushing brightly when she saw Mr. 
Arnold’s eyes fixed on it. 

1 see you know this,” she said frankly, looking 
up in his face. 

“1 did not know that Duke ever suffered that to 
pass out of his bands,” he said, a little coldly. 

She blushed hd looked down in a pretty littie con- 
fusion, and Vida, glancing at her, and remembering 
that she had once asked Dake for it to wear to a party 
and had been gravely refueed, shut her white teeth 
together with a feeling of anger and bitterness in her 
heart such as she had never felt before. 

“ I do not wonder,” Mies Edgerly said, after a mo- 
ment in which she bad touched the spring and stood 
looking with soft, admiring eyes on the pretty pic- 
tured face. ‘“ Duke is more favored than I; I have 
no picture of my mother, and this is so pretty. By 
the way, did you ever see her, Mr. Arnold?” she 
asked, looking suddenly in his face. 

He gave a quick start, then he said, gravely: 

‘I found her on the prairie, where she had per- 
ished in the storm. I thought you knew.” 

*O, I don’t mean that; Duke told me all about 
that. 
years ago, before you came West?” looking steadily 
at him. 

Mrs. Arnold glanced eagerly at her husband, her 
heart beating so she could hardly breathe. It was 





her heart twelve long, long years, but she had never 
dared to let it rise to her lips, and this girl had asked 


I meant did you ever see her and know her’ 


the question of all questions to her. It had been in: 


she did not look up or answer; but Alice smiled, and 
told him she should “carry the keys about her all 
the time now.” Duke once having turned the key 
in the preserve-closet and helped himself generously 
to some very choice jelly that she had made, thereby 


making himeelf sick. 
He came up behind her and kissed her cheek. 


“My good old Allie,” he said, laughing, “how 
smooth the world would goif all the women in it 
were like you. There would be nobody ever sorry, 


or angry, or hungry.” ; 


“A happy state of affairs, truly; and yet I hardly 
think you would be content,” she said, with a glance 
in the direction of, Mies Edgerly’s rose-and-white 
muslin, faintly visible adown the grassy road, like 
the almost imperceptible rosy sunrise clouds one sees 


sometimes. 


He colored slightly and ran up stairs, singing a 
little song which Alice had never heard, but which 
Vida remembered at once as one Miss Edgerly had 


sung the night before. 


Vida slipped into the parlor. It was dark and cool 
and quiet, and somehow the blue sky and the yellow 
sunshine, and the noise and light and heat, a!l pained 
and confused her. If only she could go away some- 
where, where it was still and dark, with never a 
sound of bird-song or sight of gaudy blossom, and O, 
more than all, a sound of any human voice! She 
heard Duke come down stairs, still singing that song, 
She pressed her fingers 
close against her ears—she did not want to hear—and 
lay with her face on the cool haircloth sofa. A step 
close beside her made her spring up. Duke stood 


and pass into the kitchen. 


looking down at her smilingly. 
“ What do you wish?” she said, very haughtily. 
“TI wish to be friends with you, Vida. 
come between us?” he asked, gently. 


**T was not aware anything had. As for being 


triends, are we not brother and sister?” 


* Perhaps 80,” he said, a little absently, the bright 
“ Perhaps you feel so.” 
She did not speak, and after waiting a moment he 


smile fading out of his face. 


added : 


* There must be noshadow come between ur, Vida, 


perhaps I have been foolish to think there had. 


sought you out to ask you to go over to the village 
I have got to go over on alittle 
business, and as there is a full moon it will be pleas- 


with me to-night. 


ant on the river road. What time will you go?” 
**T cannot go at all, at least [ do not care to.” 


* Have you any engagement that keeps you, Vida?” 


He spoke almost sharply. 


She blushed crimson, then got up and went to the 
window and threw open the blind, letting in the hot, 


glaring sunlight. 
** You will not go, then?” 
“No,” she answered, a little faintly. 


went out. 


She did not see him again until he was driving 
Leaning out of her chamber window 
she saw John Bleming coming up the road, saw him 
meet and pass Duke, and then Duke looked back 
She was angry at herself, 


away after tea. 


and directly up at her. 


What has 


Perhaps she 
thought he would come and coax her, and kiss her, 
as he had sometimes when she was wayward, but he 
did not; instead, he turned sharply on his heel and 


not any sort of a secret,” she said, as soon as she had 
settled herself and given a little artistic touch to her 
drapery. 

0, it is no sort of a secret, at least as far as I am 
concerned. The story was told me by an English at- 
torney whom I met in New York. . He was to embark 
the next day for Liverpocl, and as we were by chance 
thrown together for an evening, he told me the busi- 
ness that had brought him to America. 

‘It seemed that there were, ‘ once upon a time,’ 

two brothers, named respectively John and Giles 
Waldemer. They belonged to a high and wealthy 
family, and it was the old story of the younger son; 
John, the eldest, having inherited the family estates, 
while Giles had a commission in the army purchased 
for him, and was set adrift to make his own fame 
and fortune. John, however, wished to share, as far 
as possible, his fortune with his brother, but he was 
angry and bitter, and received his advances with 
scorn and derision. Ho would have nothing to do 
with him, and swore that he would burn any money 
that John might send him. And yet he hated John 
for his fortune—something which of course he could 
not help. His anger and hatred culminated when 
John, at quite a late day, married and became the 
father of adaugbter. He never spoke to his brother 
afterward, and in about two years threw up his com- 
mission and disappeared from the country. Strange- 
ly enough, at about the same time asad calamity 
happened to the family of John. Their child was 
abducted from their home while its parents were ab- 
sent at a wedding party. The nurse left the child 
asleep, and slipped down to the kitchen for a gossip 
with the housekeeper, and when she returned the 
child had utterly disappeared, and though the most 
thorough search was made, and the highest rewards 
were offered, she was never heard of afterwards. In 
the meantime Giles returned and lived about the 
city—they were Londoners—apparently by his wits, 
for he had no visible employment, and still refused 
his brother’s generous proposals. 

“Ten years afterward John Waldemer died sud- 
denly, and the same night his wife had a son born. 
From that moment the persecution of the poor wo- 
man begap. Only this child stood between Giles 
Waldemer and the family honors and estates. He 
visited the mother, making such dire and fearfal 
threats against the life of her child that, weak as she 
was physically, and overcome with grief at the sud- 
den loss of a kind and tender husband, she, it is sup- 
posed, threw herself and her child into the sea. A 
woman and child came ashore at one of the docks 
some two or three weeks afterwards, and the iden- 
tity was satisfactorily established. And so Giles 
Waldemer came into his fortune, and for thirty years 
grjoyed it, if a man could enjoy what was so illy 
gotten. 

‘* Well, about six months ago he died; but a few 
days before he died he made a confession. He had 
stolen the child—the little girl—and carried her to 
America. He was not quite hardened enough to take 
the child’s life, or cause it to be taken, and so he 
hired a man named Edgerly—and that was why your 
name, Miss Edgerly, brought the story to mind—to 
take the child off his hands, and either keep her as 
his own, or give her to whoever would take her. 
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her evident embarrassment, took himself off, inly 
wondering what had come over the spirits of ‘his 
little Vida,” as he called her fondly, with a quick- 
ened throbbing at his heart. 

And 80a week went by, and the breach between 
Duke and Vida grew wider, and though she was 
gay—too gay, Alice thought, watching her closely— 
and laughed more and was more wild and willfal, 
yet with such a pretty archness and gentleness run- 
ning through it all, as to make her more irresisti- 
bly charming than ever. John Fleming grew more 
and more in love with her every day, and she, it 
must be confessed, flirted very desperately with him. 
Even Alice, far-seeing Alice, was deceived, and 
thought Vida was really very much in love with 
John. It gid not shock or surprise her in the least. 
She could not remember the time when she had 
not thought John Fleming could win any woman 
he chose, for she could not see how any woman could 
help loving so noble, and pure, and true a man, if. 
he loved her and sought her. She remembered, too, 
as long ago as it was, his saying that “ Vida should 
be his little wife, some day.” What more natural, 
then, than, coming home and finding how she had 
blossomed into a beautiful and charming woman 
during bis absence—for she always looked at Vida 
through lovers’ eyes, and thought her altogether 
incomparable—he should find the love he bore the 
child deepen and broaden into the love that a man 
feels for the woman whom he chooses out of all the 
world for his wife. 

But though it did not shock or surprise Alice, it 
left a numb sort of pain in her heart, that.she put 
away resolutely, and grew a little more quiet and 
reserved, shrinking more into herself, and taking 
more of the burdens and toils of the family upon 
herself, yet so calmly and naturally, and with such 
a sweet cheerfulness, that no one ever guessed her 
secret—a secret which she would not admit even to 
herself, for her delicacy shrank from the thought of 
an unsought love. And 80, as the days went by, 
she grew to think of John as a brother, though she 
tried in vain to be free and unreserved with him, 
Her heart would beat wildly, and her nerves quiver, 
and her pulses quicken at his look or touch, and so 
she grew more reticent, and. avoided him quietly, 
under various pretexts, and left him to Vida, only 
hoping that he might be happy, and that Vida 
might love him as he deserved to be loved. 

Duke had grown quiet and thoughtful of late, 
and the clear purple-blue eyes had deeper and more 
inexplicable shadows in them, and the face framed 
in the heavy masses of soft curling brown hair grew 
more like the one in the locket which he now wore 
again, though for more than a week Vida had 
missed the delicate chain from his vest, and, not 
knowing of its being broken, and consequently in 
the hands of the jeweller, supposed that Sybil Ed- 
gerly still wore it. 

A soft, smoky haze lay over the prairie, and the 
August sun, like a huge ball of blood-red fire, just 
hung on the verge of the far horizon, when Vida 
Arnold stood under the drooping shadow of a little 
clump of oaks still left standing by the river, her 
bright face pale and troubled. Something which 
John Fleming had said that day had startled her. 





and said, “ He will think I was watching him ;” but 
instead he did think, ‘‘ She was watching for Flem- 
ing, and that was why she would not go with me,” 
and he struck Fan such a sharp cut across her sensi- 


This Edgerly, it seems, was the captain of a coasting 
vessel, whom Giles Waldemer met in New York, but 
who belonged in and sailed from Norfolk, Virginia. 
The property is still quite extensive, being worth 


She had never thought of him as a lover, though, 
looking back over the past two weeks, she wondered 
she had not seen before the dangerous ground she 
had been treading. She believed—blushing at the 


it so carelessly! 
“T had seen her—yes,” he answered, with averted 




















face. 

“You had! And his father, what about him? did 
you ever see him? Duke says he cannot remember 
him. What became of him—do you know?” 

**How shuuld I know?” he asked, without looking 
up, though Mrs. Arnold saw the same deadly white- 
ness on his face that had been there the day Mary 
Everett was brought to her lonely grave by the riv- 
er-aide. 

“0, I don’t know,’’—carelessly—* unless, as you 
knew the mother—” 

“T knew her as a young girl,” he interrupted, 
quickly. 

* Ol”? with an odd look. 

Roger Arnold would have given half the years of 
his life at that moment to have known just what, if 
anything, Sybil Edgerly knew! 

“T am so foolish,” he said, walking away, “to let 
this disturb me so,”’ noticing how his hands trembled. 
“0, if l ever could forget, for a single hour, the curse 
of that tof passion! If ever I could feel free 
from the blight of that terrible shadow that has 
darkened all my life, and must darken it to the end, 
and perhaps—God only knows—beyond!” 

He sat down on the fence, his hands trembling and 
his lips bloodless. He saw Miss Edgerly goby where 
Duke was at work, pausing a few as she 
went, but he did not see her give the chain and locket 
to him, and hear her explanation of the way it came 
in her possessionpwhich she probably did not intend 
he should, else she would have tcld him the fact, 
which was simply this: After Duke had gone home 
the evening before, she saw something glimmering 
in the grass by the door, and, stooping to see what ' 
it might be, found it to be the chain and locket which 
Dake always wore, and which once, at Vida’s re- 
quest, he had shown to her, saying it was “his. 
mother’s picture, and he never suffered it to go out ' 

of his hands,” holding it while she looked at it. She 








pocket when he bad stooped to pick up her hand- 
kerchief. Possibly she had some object in wearing it 


she meant it or not. 
Vida still stood by the table when Duke came in 
and went up stairs, but though he spoke pleasantly, 











tive shoulders that she came near overturning the 


buggy in her sudden start. 


Vida came down, resolved to forget. She devoted 
herself to John—talking, faughing, singing—her eyes 
The self. possessed, 
travelled man felt himself growing diffident and al- 
most shy before this gay, fresh, beautiful young girl, 
who sat at his feet, and put her little soft hands on 
his arm, and called him “dear John” in just the 


shining, her cheeks glowing. 


sweetest and clearest of voices. 


Alice sat a little apart in the shadow, her face cool 


and her eyes downcast and thoughtful. 


* She is not as handsome as I thought her at first; 
she is too cold,” Fleming thought, stealing a furtive 
“They were always just so 
Vida is all heart, Alice all intellect—for I 
suppose she is the head of the establishment,” re- 
membering how she had always taken the burden of 


glance at the quiet face. 
different. 


care, even when she was merely a child. 


But Vida’s voice broke in upon his reverie, begging 
for a description of London and Paris, and so he be- 
gan an animated report of some of the street scenes 
and incidents of his scjourn in those cities, Vida sit- 
ting on a low stool at his feet, her pretty, eager face 
lifted to his, and her brown eyes darkening and flash- 
The moonlight lay across 
them, the faint rays of a lamp in the adjoining room 


ing in her eager interest. 


barely lifting the rest of the room from shadow. 


Suddenly there came a low gurgie of soft laughter, 
a sound of steps under the windows, and Duke and 
Sybil Edgerly stood in the door. Vida sprang hastily 





from her seat at Fleming’s feet, the darkness not 
quite concealing her blushes. Alice quietly intro- 
duced Miss Edgerly to John Fleming, brought in 
lights, and by her gentle, quiet tact soon restored a 
feeling of outward calm, at least, to the little com- 


pany. 


* Your name, Miss Edgerly, reminds me of quite a 
saw the slender hook in the delicate chain was brok- little romance that was told me not long since,” 
en, and divined at once that it had slipped from his: Fleming said, when there came a pause in the con- 


vergation. 


Miss Edgerly gave a little involuntary start, her | 
that morning, at least it served an object, whether ‘red lips paling a little, as she arose and took a seat ; 


by the open window, leaning out a little and toying 


with the tassels. 


“ Tell it by all means Mr. Fleming, that is, if it is, 


some ten or fifteen thousand pounds, although some- 
what run down through the thriftlessness of the last 
owner. 

‘‘And this was the business of Mr. Burnett the at- 
torney, who told me the story, to find some trace of 
the missing heir.” 

“And was he successful? Did he find out any- 
thing?” Miss Edgerly asked eagerly, leanigg forward 
with gleaming eyes. 

‘‘No. Unfortunately this Edgerly left Norfolk 
many years ago, and finally died. But no one who 
lived there, and knew him in those days, remembered 
his ever bringing home a child—indeed they knew he 
never aid, for he was unmarried at the time and had 
no mother or sister, with whom he could have left 
it.” 

“And ‘that ends the story?” she said, with a long 
breath. 

** Yes, as far as yet worked out. Mr. Burnett has, 
however, advertised very extensively, and he hopes 
yet to find the heir, who must by this time, if living, 
be forty years old or thereabvuts.”’ 

“And if she were dead? what becomes of the 
property then?” 

**It will go to her heirs, if she left any; if not, to 
some very distant relatives in England. I suppose I 
felt more interest in this,’’ he added, after a moment 
of silence, “‘ from the fact that I was born in England, 
and may be heir to some porsible romance, though I 
doubt if to much besides.” 

“JT thought you were an American, Mr. Fleming,” 
Miss Edgerly said, with surprise. 

“ No, 1 was English born, though all my recollec- 
| tions are American, as well as all my sympathies and 
ties. I did try, nevertheless, to find some Flemings 
who-had, say twenty-five years ago, lost a small 
branch from their family tree, but I was altogether 
unsuccessful.” He added, laughing, “I think I must ' 
be a wild olive tree.” 

Miss Edgerly soon excused herself,and Dake, of 
course, accompanied her, making quite a little show | 
of care and protective tenderness, so much that John | 
asked if “ Duke was going to marry this Miss Ed- ' 
gerly?” To which Vida replied quickly that she 

“hoped he was,” and then suddenly subsided into 

silence, leaving Alice to entertain John, who, seeing , 





thought—she had manifested such a show of interest 
and devotion, had put herself in his way, bad shown 
such an evident liking for him, that he believed her 
in love with him. 

Just then there came a sound of voices, mingled 
with the soft thud of horses’ feet, and, looking up, 
she saw Duke Everett and Miss Edgerly riding by 
at a light gallop, her long, garnet riding-dress 
sweeping the sides of Mark Denslow’s spirited black 
horse, Dart, and her heavy black hair unbound and 
falling in loose curls over her shoulders. They did 
not see her, and she stood watching them until their 
voices died away and the haze hid them from sight, 
and then she went slowly up to the house, thinking 
drearily: 

‘It doesn’t matter. I might as well marry John, 
perhaps, as any one, now. I think he likes me, and 
I can at least like him, and no one will ever know, 
least of all she,” setting her white lips together 
firmly. 


» 





FLORID FURNITURE. 


Few persons have the resolution to make their 
houses plain, if they possess the means of loading 
every wall and crowding every floor with ponderous 
and pompous decorations. When purchasers abound 
in money, and manufacturers have no ‘higher ends 
than trade, it is to be feared that the virtue of sim- 
plicity will in-vain make her voice heard in our dwell- 
ings. Art in her early rise was almost of necessity 
simple; mere lack of power and appliance, indeed, 
kept man, in the rude and elementary st»ges of so- 
ciety, within the bounds of sober moderation; but 
in our days, as in other periods of luxury and accu- 
mulated wealth, art becomes far too proud and grand 





to utter in plain speech true and simyle thoughts. 
Chaste historic styles and temperate modes of deco- 
ration, which sufficed for guileless social conditions, 
are forsaken for the florid adornings of corrupt eras. 
There is in art, as ina more sacred walk, a straight 
and narrow way which it is hard to keep; and there 
is, too, a broad alluring road, easy aud pleasant for 
the roultitudetto tread in. Kt would seem that there 
are thousands who delight in forms and colors flor- 
idly false. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








‘(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
EVER THE SAME. 
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BY GRORGE Hi. COOMER. 





I have dreamed how blest the times 

Of old knighthood’s pride and power; 
For the past bas softer chimes 

Than the present day and hour. 


But what folly thus to dwell 
On the ancient days in vain! 
Who were rugged Charles Martel, 
Pepin, Clovis, Charlemagne ? 


They but felt as ploughmen feel, 
And the king was not divine; 
‘Golden spurs were on his heel, 
But his heartaches were like mine. 


Maidens wept as still they weep, 
Each o'er griefs all truths to her; 

Infants slept as now they sleep, 
For the things are now that were. 


"Tis but that the past is dead, 
And the mortal hands are clay, 
That, with hope, fear, pleasure, dread, 
Grappled with their own “ To-day."’ 
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THE RIVALS. 
A Romance of the Chain Istands. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Our boat lay alongside the Babylon, a brig in the 
service of the Australian Pearl Company, which we 
had spoken that morning. We had communicated 
with her, in the hope of getting some English news- 
papers, and learning something of the progress of 
events in the civilized world from which we had been 
isolated for several months past. The two captains 
were below in the cabin, searching for newspapers, 
to find which, as [ observed down the little skylight 
near which I st.od, talking with the second officer in 
charge of the deck, it was necessary to rouse out 
from their cosy hiding-places certain biack bottles, 
with a comfortable British air about them, quite 
suggestive of good- fellowship and jollity. It would 
take some time to find the newspapers; of that I was 
well aseured. 

The Babylon was a stanch old brig of peitinaye a 
hundred and fifty tons, a good traveller, too, as we 
had occasion to observe when in pursuit of her in the 
morning; but with the same rough, castellated, old- 
Admiral-Benbow air clinging to her which charac- 
terized the various colonial whalers with which we 
often came in contact at that period. It was said, 
jocularly, among us Americans that, aside from the 
inevitable salt junk and flinty hard tack compounded 
of ‘‘ middlings” and brickdust in equal proportions, 
the inventory of stores necessary to the outtit of one 
of these vessels began and ended with the three 
articles, split-peas, grog and coal-tar. To this list, 
however, should have been appended the great anti- 
scorbutic lime-juice, its presence on board being 
made imperative by special actof parliament. Coal- 
tar was the Alpha and Omega of the paint-locker, 
the mastheads and yards, as weil as the hull from 
the bends upward, being, as a general thing, coated 
with this aromatic liquid. 

The brig bad two nine-pounders mounted, and was 
manned with a crew of a dczen or more stout Eng- 
lish seamen, with as many more Luscars. She had 
also on board ten natives, hired at Chain Island, to 
dive for shells. These fellows were squatting about 
decks, with no other covering than a banana leaf cut 
into strips and tied about their loins, and, having 
brought a partial supply of their own provisions with 
them, several of them were regaling themselves with 
the detestable sour paste called makee by the Mar- 
quesans, and known among seamen as “ hurrah!” 
which forms a staple article of diet among the people 
of the tropical archipelagos of Polynesia. The odor 
exhaled frum this composition, particularly when 
combined with that of the ever-present rancid cocoa- 
nut oil, forms a perfume somewhat less agreeable 
than anything yet issued by Lubin. 

An immense water-butt stood ‘‘ahead” on deck, 
secured to the rail by a single turn of lashing, and 
having, as 1 noticed, a bunghole of extraordinary 
diameter; but my eyes wandered from this capacious 


cask to a sort of miniature burlesque upon it, in the | 


shape of a nun-buoy, lashed up on the bow, which 
might, apparently, have ‘‘ watched” the anchor of 
Sir Cloudesly Shovel'’s ship, in the good old days of 
Queen Anne. But my speculations were interrupted 
by a summons from the cabin-boy, inviting us into 
the cabin to “take something” with the two cap- 
tains. Of course we were not slow to pocket the in- 
sult and swallow the grog. After enjoying a short 


was drawn back and thrust violently forward again, 
two or three times, as though its owner were striking 
out from the shoulder, a /« Tom Sayers. A wild 
shout issued from the interior, its multiplied echoes 
ringing loudly as they escaped at the narrow vent, 
which was nearly filled by the projecting arm. 





** What the deuce does that mean?” I demanded 
of the second officer of the brig, who was following 
close behind me on the stairs. 

“Well,” said he, with a comical look on his ™ 
“ that’s our Bedlam.” 

** Your Bedlam!” I returned, more mystified than 
ever. ‘‘ What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, one of these copper-colored divers ran 
mad,” he returned, “the second day after we left 
Chain Island, and we were obliged to confine him. 
We tried to manage him with handcuffs, but we 
found there was danger of his injuring himself or 
some one else with them, and it didn’t answer to 
lash him to one spot. Finally, the safest thing we 
could do, as well as the most humane, was to put 
him into the biggest cask we had, and head him up. 
He has got plenty of room to stand up or sit down, 
bedding to sleep on, and most of the time keeps re- 
markably quiet. When the fits come on, he is out- 
Tageous, as you see now.” 

** Well, I must say it’s an original idea for a Juna- 
tic asylum,” said I. ‘ Yet, 1 don’t see that anything 
better coul:l be done, under the circumstances. It’s 
better than confining him down under deck, putting 
him in irons, or tying his limbs.” 

*“O yes. *You see the bunghole bas been r 


a 


islet or knoll in view, and would have no difficulty in 
pulling up to it, after passing into the smooth water 
of the lagoon. By numerous casts of the hand-lead 
as we slowly explored the channel, we found the 
depth was nowhere less than ten fathoms. The en- 
trance and exit would be safe for a ship at all times, 
as under no circumstances could the sea break across 
the passage, with that depth on the bar. Great diffi- 
culty is often met with in landing upon the lee side 
of these islands, by reason of a sea rolling shoreward, 
in an opposite direction to the trade wind. This is 
perhaps an effect of the prevalent south-westerly 
gales of the high southern latitudes, though felt 
many hundred miles from the place whence it 
originates. 

We pulled up towards the little island, after enter- 
ing the lagoon, keeping way abreast of each other, 
within easy talking distance. Nothing in the way of 
@ marine view can be more beautiful than that pre- 
sented in the basin formed by the surrounding ram- 
part of coral at one of the islands, or, more properly 
speaking, clusters, of this chain. The sheet of water 
upon which we were now rowing was nearly as 
smooth as any pond or inland lake, and its color the 
mort beautiful shade of blue, more approaching that 
ofa sky in the Mediterranean than of the 





out to the largest size, so he has jlenty of air and 
light. His countrymen were the first to suggest this 
plan to us.” 

“ What do they suppose to be the cause of his 
madness?’’ I asked. 

“A woman, they say, is at the bottom of it, He 
and another man both wanted the same wah-hecny, 
and they fought two or three times about it. Final- 
ly, the other man, his rival, left the island, and went 
away in aship; but this fellow had no better luck 
with her than before, and he made up his mind to 
banish himself too. Bat when he found himself out 
of sight of her entirely, it proved too much for his 
reason.” 

“That is to say, I suppose, that, like many wiser 
men in civilized countries, they both made them- 
selves very miserable, and became deadly enemies to 
each other, for the sake of a woman who doesn’t care 
astraw about either of them. But it’s a most sin- 
gular case, certainly. I didn’t suppose it possible,” 
said I, ‘‘ that any of these people ever ran mad for 
love. I thought that sort of folly was peculiar to 
people of finer organizations. But what do you in- 
tend to do with him?” 

“ Why, we shall land him again at Chain Island in 
the course of a fortnight. Perhaps the sight of his 
doxy will bring back his wits again. Uvtil then, we 
shall keep him snug, but treat him well in other 
respects.” 

The lunatic, in the meantime, had become quief 
after a short paroxysm, and subsided into his dun- 
geon. Impelled by curiosity, I approached the cask, 
and attempted to peep in at the bunghole, but nar- 
rowly escaped a severe blow from the ponderous fist 
which shot out et me with a force that seemed to 
make the muscles crack again. Not relishing this 
“* masked battery ” style of aitack, I did not venture 
on another reconnoissance within range. The en- 
emy’s position was peculiar; it could neither be 
forced nor turned. 

“Man the boat!” sung out the captain. Anda 
few minutes found us on board our own ship, the 
Sagamore of New Bedford, in which I then filled the 
station of third mate, and jogging over the ground, 
close-hauled on the wind, while the pearl-hunter, 
under ail her canvas, sped away on her course to- 
wards Bow Island. 

A few days after this, we found ourselves at day- 
light in the morning, quite near to one of those 
small, low islands, 80 numerous in this part of the 
Pacific. On nearing it, we found it to of a 


eaiite 


dark, fathomless ocean outside of the picturesque, 
natural breakwater, over which the white-capped 
rollers were roaring at us. A change now and then 
to a lighter shade of blue indicated the places where 
the bottom of the Iagoon rose in knolls or hills to- 
wards the surface, inviting us to lie on our oars to 
gaze at the beautiful and varied forwation of the 
coral, a8 seen several fathoms down, through the 
clear, translucent element. 

“Come,” said the mate, “‘ we shan’t get anywhere 
to-day, if we stop to study coral formations. To tell 
the truth, I got so interested myself that I -had al- 
most furgotten the business we came on. Pull 
ahead! and let’s get up to the island there. I think 
I can see two natives now coming round this way. 
I saw them gliding between the trees. Halloo!’’ he 
exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘ what’s this? Hold water two 
oars—pull round three, and let’s have a look at this 
cask. We may find something good to drink.” 

The cask of which he spoke was lying close in un- 
der the bold rise of the erratic bank of coral which 
ran here and there inside the lagoon, forming a 
chain which connected the several islets, and which 
here, as in numerous other places, had risen above 
the surface, so that soil was beginning to form upon 
it. Having been set by an eddy into a bend of the 
reef, it had escaped observation until we were quite 
near it. It was a pipe of the largest size, and differed 
from those in use on board American whalers in its 
great swell at the bilge, and the width of its hoops, 
which were more like wheel-tires. I thought its 
capacious bunghole looked strangely familiar te me 

** No Yankee cooper ever made that butt,” said the 
mate. “That must be the Sydueyman’s lunatic 
asylum you were telling of.” 

** It looks much like it,” I replied; ‘‘ but how the 
deuce would that get here? The Bab)jlon is most 
likely snug at harbor at He-ow before this time. I 
suppose there are other English vessels about here, 
though.” 

‘* What makes the cask toss about so?” demanded 
Mr. Eldridge. ‘ There’s no swell in here to heave it 
round; it ought to ride as quietly as in a dock.” 

It did indeed seem to be operated upon by some 
internal agency, for it danced about in the smooth 
water, now bung up, then half over to one side, while 
its quarters splashed heavily in the water, as first 
one, then the other heat, rose and fell alternately. 
All doubts were soon set at rest, however, as to the 
nature of its contents; for it sprang up again, and 





nuwber of islets rising from a chain of coral, moet of 
the formation being little more than a wash or flush 
with the surface of the sea. As usual, a barrier ap- 
peared to extend all round it, the form and direction 
of which were distinguishable from the masthead by 
the bre: ker wherever it rose near the surtace, and 
even at the depth of many fathoms by the lighter 
color of the water. The islets, enclosed like little 
citadels within this circumference, though merely 
clumps of soil, rising but little above the general 
level, were covered with tropical vegetation, green 
and luxuriant, from the delicate shrub to the stately 
cocoa-nut tree. On one of the largest of these wood- 
ed clumps, a smoke was seen rising, and as we drew 
nearer, several human figures appeared in sight on 
the beach, or rather the abrupt brink of the lagoon. 
No other human beings were to be seen, and even 
these seemed to have no means of conveyance to 


, bring them out to the ship, but made the most urgent 


signals to us to come ashure. Coasting along the line 
of the reef at a safe distance, we came to an opening 
or channel where the water appeared to be several 
fathoms deep, and the passage available even for the 
ship to enter the lagoon. The channel was, as in 
most cases, tortuous, but safe enough with a work- 
ing breeze, the changes in the color of the water be- 
ing boldly defined, and the limit of the breaker on 
the higher parts of the barrier plaiuly visible on 
either side, while the narrowest point of the passage 
was at the mouth or entrance of tie inlet. 

We luffsd to off the opening, with our head off 
shore, and two boats were lowered, the mate and 
myselt being in charge of them. We did not neglect 
the precaution of taking tirearms in the boats with 
us, though we had no reason to suppose there were 
any other inhabitants than the half-dvzen whom we 
had seen making signals of invitation to us. We bad 


d to be held there, while my vid acquaintance, 
the brawny, tattooed arm, shot furth—not with 
clenched fist, as I had last seen and almost felt it, 
but with the fingers opened, and clawing the air 
with an expression of supplication. The enemy was 
inclined for a parley now, rather than a hostile sortie, 
and we were bear enough now to hear faint guttural 
sounds issuing trom the narrow sally-port, in tones of 
entreaty. 

“What did I tell you?” exclaimed Mr. Eldridge. 
“A floating bedlam! Here, Santy Anna! You’ll 
have to hail that cratt. Ask him how long he’s out. 
I think he must be short of provisions.” 

‘I think he has suffered more from want of water,” 
I replied. 

** He has shipped water enough on the passage, I’ll 
venture to say,” returned the mate, as we now shot 
alongside of the cask, and seized it by the chimes be- 
tween the two boats. ‘“ I can hear the water swash- 
ing now in his ground tier, but it’s not much good to 
him, either for ballast or fur drinking purposes. 
Halloo, below there!”’ he shouted, pushing back the 
arm which still protruded through the only outlet. 
* Here’s @ man can speak your lingo! Hail him, 
Santy Anna.” 

Santa Anna was the tub-oarsman of my boat, also 
a native of Anaa, or Chain Island, and had been thus 
christened when he was shipped, rather in a mere 
historical freak, than from any resemblance, real or 
fancied, to the Mexican dictator. He now took up 
the discourse, after 1 had cautioned him not to bring 
his face in direct range, or he might get some of his 
teeth loosened, as had so nearly been the case with 
myself on board the pear! brig. 

Water, it appeared, was the first and greatest 
want. The poor fellow’s mouth was co parched that 
this was the only idea he could at present express. 

* Give us the boat-keg here,” said Mr. Eldridge. 


This plan worked to a charm, and a copious stream 
was poured down his throat, to his great satisfaction 


and speedy relief. 
“ That will put new life into him,” the mate said, 
“and he’ll be hungry next. Here’s some bread un- 


der the stern sheets. Shove a biscuit into his hand, 
Santy Anna, and he can eat and spin his yarn at the 
same time.” 

“ How are we to let him out “ his cage here?” I 
asked. 

“* We can’t do it here,” he answered. ‘‘ We’ve got 
nothing to atave the cask with, and if we undertake 
to knock the heops «ff with the boat-hatchet, we 
shall let in the water, and drown him before we can 
get him out. We’ll sling the cask, and tow him along 
to the island where we are bound. Pass me that 
short warp, Frank.” 

The ponderous butt was soon slung in a seaman- 
like mar-ner, and plunging buoyanily along in tow of 
the two boats; for we decided it would be time 
enough to hear his thrilling narrative after he should 
be liberated and somewhat refreshed. As yet, we 
could see no signs of life on the shore, and we con- 
cluded the place was not permanently inhabited. 
The few persons we had seen were doubtless here for 
some temporary purpose, or had been cast here by 
accident. 

‘““That’s a rare craft to go to sea in,” said I, 
*‘manned by a maniac, too—though that’s all in 
keeping, for no sane man would be likely to make 
such @ voyage.” 

** Well, the craft has her good pointe,” returned 
Mr. Eldridge, following the direction of my glance at 
the cask bobbing pleasantly alapg in our wake. 
** She floats light, and is not a bad sailer, right before 
the wind and sea. Double-ender, too, which is con- 
sidered a great point in some kinds of service. But 
there’s too much weather-roll to her, and it’s as much 
as he wants to do to keep her ‘this side up with 
care.’ If those English hoops were a very little 
wider, she’d be a complete ironclad.” 

“The old man is standing in clogp to the reef,” 
said I, “and I presume he has got his glass to bear 
upon us. He thinks, now, that we’ve found some 
great prize—a cask of oil, perhaps, or a pipe of bran- 
dy—when the plain truth is, we’ve picked up a crazy 
Kanaka.” 

My boat being in advance, we were the first to 
land, and taking the warp from the mate, we hauled 
the cask in, and scon parbuckled it up on terra 
firma, the poor prisoner being compelled to keep his 
treadmill going, to avoid revolving with it, as we 
rolled it up high and dry. Our boat-hatchets, vigor- 
ously used, soon slacked up the iron bonds, the head 
was forced out of its groove, and the dusky voyager 
was revealed to our view, crouching upon the mass 
of ragged and water-soaked blankets which had been 
his bedding while on board the brig. He could have 
had no use for them since leaving her, except to 
raise himself a little out of the water, by tossing 
them in a heap under his feet, for no human being 
could have slept in such a state of perpetual motion 
as his must have been, at least previous to his having 
drifted into the lagoon. 

He emerged quite deliberately from his prison, 
though we had all stood on our guard, apprehensive 
that he might dash in among us like a wild beast. 
But he seemed somewhat subdued by confinement 
and suffering, and we must have found him during a 
comparatively lucid interval. Indeed, Santa Anna, 
from the little conversation he had with him at tle 
bunghole, had given his opinion that he was sane 
enough then. And his conduct, when liberated, 
seemed to confirm this belief. He ate and drank 
quietly, and so far as we could judge from appear- 
ances, neither his bodily nor mental health was seri- 
ously impaired, though his physical strength was of 
course greatly reduced. 

‘*Who knows,” queried the mate, ‘‘but that 
starvation may be a radical cure for lunacy?’’ 

“Ay, or rolling over and over in a cask,” I replied. 
‘‘Which is it? for both modes of treatment have 
been combined in his case. If we can determine 
which, we may have made a great psychological 
discovery.”” 

‘* Now you’ve got me,” said Mr. Eldridge; “ that’s 
too big a word for me. But Jook out!” he continued. 
“The fit is coming on again!” 

The maniac, for there was no mistaking the condi- 
tion of his mind now, had dropped the piece of ship- 
bread which he had been eating, and risen to his 
feet. The frenzied glare of his eye was not to be 
mistaken, as he fixed his geze upon our shipmate 
Santa Anna, and bis fingers clutched the air wil ‘ly, 
while muttered sounds came from his lips, which of 
course were Hebrew to us, though not so to our 

Kanaka, who now, for the first time, appeared to 
recognize the features of his countryman. He stood 
warily on his guard, replying, in a low tone, to the 
words of the madman, his accents and expression 


either anger or fear. Something, either in his words 
or his cool manner of replying, appeared to exaspe- 
rate the unfortunate lunatic still more; for, with the 
spring of a tiger, he threw himself upon his supposed 
enemy, every fibre of his weak and exhausted body 
quivering with rage and deadly hatred. Vainly be 
endeavored to clutch Santa Anna by the throat; he 
was met by equal activity and superior strength. 
Cool resolution was more than a match for his insane 
fury, and he was hurled back, to be seized and effec- 
tually held by several strong arms, At the same 
instant, an apparition came bounding from the 
clump of trees above, and rushing down the coral 








since passed out of sight of them as we ran down 





towards the channel, though we of course had the 


**Tell him, Santy Anna,to turn bis face right up tothe 
bunghole, and we'li shove the nvuzzle into his mouth !” 


bank, the sight. of which seemed to paralyze the owe 
combatants with astonishment, while the maniac’s 














social chat, and drinking success to each other, the 
second mate and I returned to the deck. AsI stepped 
out of the companivnway, I halted with one fout on 
the upper stair, transfixed with astonishment. 

A tawny-colored human arm of massive size and 
great muscular development, was extended at me 
from the bunghole of the large cask before mentioned, 
and as I stood staring fixedly at the clenched fist, it 
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muscles relaxed their convulsive tension, and he be- 
came docile as a lamb. There was no longer any 
need to restrain him by force. 

The peacemaker who had thus taken us all by 
surprise was a young woman of dark olive complex- 
ion and pleasing cast of features, which at this mo- 
ment might have been called handsome, from their 
expression, as she stood between the two rivals for 
her hand, for such undoubtedly they were. Her 
arms were raised and extended, while her fine dark 
eyes rested with a look of pity upon the unfortunate 
madman, and then, as I thought, with even a more 
tender feeling upon our young shipmate. Her attire 
consisted merely of a snow-white tappa, or fold of 
cloth about the loins, whilea wreath of bright yellow 
blossoms encircled her head, in brilliant contrast 
with the glossy blackness of her coarse, shining hair, 
fresh from the toilet, and redolent of cocoa-nut oil. 
Her figure, so completely revealed, was much too 
large and full to comport with our ideas of feminine 
grace, though doubtless a model in the eyes of the 
islanders, with whom plumpness constitutes a chief 
element in female beauty. 

From what I had learned from the second officer 
of the brig, and had communicated to the mate, the 
tableau was the more interesting to us, as being, to 
some extent, intelliginle. The girl herself was the 
first to break the silence, by addressing a question in 
alow, not unmusical tone, to Santa Anna, who an- 
swered by giving, as we supposed, an explanation of 
the circumstances which had led to the unexpected 
meeting of the rivals. We could understand the 
pantomimic part, of course, and wondered not at the 
sarprise and evident emotion shown by our Poca- 
hontas as her eyes rested long upon the open water- 
butt befure her. : 

She now turned and addressed a few words in the 
same low key to the madman, the effect of which 
was instantaneous. He burst forth into an impas- 
sioned speech, full of gestures and eccentric move- 
ments, some of which would have been ludicrous but 
thet we knew the mental infirmity of the speaker, 
and respected feelings upon a subject so serious 
to himself, in which his whole soul seemed to be ab- 
sorbed. The replies of the girl, always in the same 
quiet tone, were short, serious and dignified, evinc- 
ing, as we underetoud it, firmness in denial, mingled 
with regret at his hopeless infatuation. Each suc- 
cessive response seemed but to feed the flame of his 
insanity, until, excited to the highest pitch of delir- 
ium, be suddenly rushed past us all to the brink, 
and leaped into the smooth waters of the lagoon. 
We were almost inclined to smile at this freak, and 
to hope that his immersion might cool the fever of 
his passion; fur who would think of an amphibious 
Polynesian, a professional diver, being drowned, 
either accidentally or intentionally, in this smooth 
basin, with his limbs free? He jumped into it, with 
his feet close together and his arms flat to his sides, 
descending to a considerable depth. We naturally 
ran to the brink of the lagoon, to look for his rising. 
A film came over my eyes, and my heart sickened as 
I looked down into the clear element, and beheld him 
in the same erect attitude, darting upwards with 
fearful velocity towards the surface—directly under 
& prvjecting spur of the coral, which here seemed to 
have been partially undermined, or to have been 
built out so as to overhang the abyss below! A faint- 
ness overpowered me for a moment, and I fairly sank 
upon the bank; but a loud outcry and confusion 
roused me again, to behold the dying form of the 
suicide—for so he undoubtedly was—drawn up on 
the ragged slope of the coral bank, his skull crushed, 
as it was plain to me must be the case, from the mo- 
mentum with which he was shooting upward when 
I last saw him. 

The girl was stooping over the nearly lifeless form, 
her wreath torn from her brow, and her jetty hair 
falling in confusion about ber shoulders. Her low, 


stillness of the picture now, save the short and 
broken gasps of the dying man; for the mate and our 
crew all stood round in silence, at a respectful dis- 
tance from the chief mourner, as also did two other 
dusky women and three men who had jvined the 
group, evidently the same party whom we had seen 
from the ship, as we ran down past the sea-face of 
the islet. 

“Sail ho!’ said my boatsteerer, suddenly break- 
ing the spell occasioned by the shocking occurrence 
which had overpowered us all for the time being. A 
brig under whole topsails and other easy working 
canvas, was running down the land towards the inlet 
by which we had entered with the boats. She had 
come suddenly into view, but was not more than a 
mile from us in a direct line, as she stood on in a di- 
rection parallel to the outer wall of the barrier, and 
her heavy black spars and hull, as well as numerous 
minor marks about her, were immediately recognized 
as those of the pearl-hunter. She sheered a little 
from her course to hail the ship in passing, and then 
stood boldly on, entering the mouth of the channel. 
It was evident, from the confident manner in which 
the Babylon was handled, that thie was not her first 
visit to this lagoon. The plunge of her anchor, fol- 
lowed by the rattle of her chain-cable, was soon 
heard, and almost immediately her smal! boat, with 
the captain in ber, was seen approaching us. 

Before she arrived, we had learned, through Santa 
Anna, that the party whom-we fuund on shore were 
all from Anaa (or Chain Island), having come to this 
place on a visit in their canoe, as is not unusual in 
this archipelago, where the islands are numerous, 
and not distant from each other. These people all 
have a general knowledge of the geography of the 
group, and cannot be many hours after losing sight 
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of their own island befure seeing another. One of 
the men was introduced to us by our shipmate as the 
father of the young woman for whose sake he had 
expatriated himself, and who, he was satisfied, as he 
told me in confidence, meant to marry him at last, 
though she had formerly played fast and loose with 
him; for coquetry is to be found the world over, and 
by no means requires a high degree of civilization for 
its development. They had landed here only the 
day before, and their canoe being in process of repair, 
was not in condition for launching, which accounted 
for their not coming out to meet us. 

The captain of the brig was of course terribly 
shocked on landing among us, to learn the tragic fate 
of his crazy diver, though be naturally supposed he 
had perished ere this, at sea inthe cask. It appeared 
that before reaching He-ow or Bow Island, to which 
he was bound when we parted company, the brig 
met with a heavy squall in the night, was thrown 
on her beam ends, and split some of her sails, and 
that in the confusion of the moment, the cask, not 
being well secured, had “ fetched” to leeward, and 
gone overboard, ita loss being hardly noticed unt'] 
the pressing danger was over. The fury of the squall 
was soon past, but thick and rainy weather contin- 
ued, and the cask could not be found, though he had 
spent a whole day cruising in search of it. Suppos- 
ing by this time that it must have filled and drowned 
the poor diver, he gave it up. He then changed his 
purpose of anchoring at He-ow, and shaped his 
course for this lagoon, in whichghe had been success- 
fal on a previous voyage, and with which he was 
well acquainted. 

As the Sagamore was now drawing near us on the 
inshore tack, we pushed out and made our report of 
the strange events of the day. Our cruise was near- 
ly up, and as Santa Anna was entitled, by agreement, 
to his discharge, the old man resolved to take on 
board the six natives of Chain Island, and touch 
there to land them. Before night we had them and 
their canoe on our deck, having buried the remains 
of the maniac on the islet, and had shaped our course 
for Anaa. The course of true love seemed likely to 
ran smooth with Santa Anna and his young wah- 
heeny, and they were both quietly happy on the pas- 
sage. She had paid her tribute of sorrow to the 
memory of her other unfortunate admirer, and soon 
recovered her wonted cheerfulness; for grief, how- 
ever violently expressed at the moment, is short- 
lived with this class of people. 

“Our Pocahontas is a buxom looking lass,” said 
Mr. Eluridge. ‘“ Her charms of figure are rather of 
the substantial than the sylph-like order. I don’t 
think she’ll pine much with grief, either, at the sad 
fate of that poor lunatic.” 

“No,” I replied. “I suppose her conscience feels 
clear about that matter, and it ought to, if she has 
never deceived him. She couldn’t help it if he saw 
fit to lose his senses on her account.” 

“No, that’s true,’”’ he returned; “ nor she couldn’t 
foresee anything of the kind, either; for I suppose 
the case is so rare a one among them that she had 
never heard of one like it before. But they will land 
at their own home to-morrow, and when Santa Anna 
gets paid off for his season’s work, they’ll have tappa 
enough to start housekeeping in good shape. I mean 
to give her half a dozen cotton handkerchiefs for a 
bridal present.” 

Some ten years after this, I went ashore among 
the Chain Islanders, and had little difficulty in rec- 
ognizing my former shipmate, who was not much 
changed. But faint indeed were the traces of resem- 
blance to the heroine of the tableau on the coral islet, 
in the unwieldy matron whom he now presented to 
me as his wife and the mother of his two children. 
She had nearly realized her fond husband’s beau 
ideal of female loveliness, having little more outline 





plaintive wail was the only sound that broke the | 


to her figure than a tossed feather-bed, and was de- 
vouring the nauseous ‘“‘hurrah” at a rate that 
promised shortly, unless she died of repletion, to 
make her the very belle of Anaa. Avoiding, of 
course, all unpleasant reminiscences, I made no allu- 
sion to the unfortunate diver who bad fallen a victim 
to his admiration of charms which, at that early day, 
gave only a distant promize of the perfection now al- 
most realized. But my belief is, that, notwithstand- 
ing her close connection with the tragedy which I 
have related, it had made a much less lasting impres- 
sion upon her than upon myself,a mere uninterested 
observer. 


MARRIAGE OF INCLINATION. 

‘t*Ah, dear madame, @ young girl wants guidance 
in such a serious step. There is nothing more dan- 
gerous than a marriage of inclination.” ‘They do 
turn out badly sometimes,” Mrs. Russell assented. 
“ What can a young girl know?” cried madame. 
“Shall I tell you how I married? One day, at din- 
ner, my father presented to me two young men, both 
good-looking, and of nearly equal fortune. My father 
said, after they had taken leave,‘I give you your 
choice. Take either. But it is time you were estab- 
lished.’ It was a toss-up, I said, ‘I don’t know 
which is nicest. They are both nice.’ He replied, ‘My 
daughter, of the two, I prefer the one with fine light 
hair. The dark one, you perceive, has hair of a 
bristly nature. As far as I know, that is his only de- 
fect; still, I have observed that men with this pecu- 
' liar wiry hair are generally hasty, passionate men.’ 
| «Phen let it be the fair-haired one,’ 1 cried.” “And 
that was M. Fleury?” ‘“ Yes; and he has been a 
perfect husband to me. Never once has he been out 
of temper; and that is saying a great deal for nearly 
twenty years. And only to think, madame! but for 
my father’s advice, I might have chosen the dark man 








instead of the fair.” 
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brethren in all parts of the world.) 





KNIGHTLY COURTESY. 

The Palestine Encampment of Knights Templar, 
at Chelsea, were honored at their regular conclave, 
May 4th, by the presence of some sixty Sir Knights 
from the Winslow Lewis Encampment, of Salem, 
under their revered Commander, Gen. Wm. Sutton. 
There were also present, as guests, R. E. Sewall 
Gardner, Commander of the Grand Encampment of 
the U.S.; E. D. McBean Thaxter, Jr., representing 
the D. D. G. C. of the Grand Encampment of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, the latter making his 
official visit, accompanied by a suite; Sir Kt. Wm. 
Parkman, and others. The Knights of Palestine 
turned out in very full numbers, and their Comman- 
der, E. Sir Chas. F, Haynes, gave their visitors a 
cordial welcome. After exemplifying the work of 
the R. C.,, the party proceeded to the banqueting 
hall, that was elegantly and appropriately draped, 
where the hospitable graces were exemplified in the 
manner for, which Masonry in Chelsea has b 
celebrated. That excellent caterer, Fred. Spoor, 
had prepared a feast fitted for princes and nobles, 
and though the company were compelled to crowd 
close in the limited apartment, there was an 
abundance of the best of everything. After the 
figurative ‘‘ removal of the cloth,” E. C. Haynes sur- 
rendered the governmental reins to P. E. Com. T P. 
Cheever, who made a brief address of welcome—dig- 
nified, masonic and hearty—introducing the M. E. 
G. C. Wm. 8S. Gardner, who in a brief speech gave 
excellent counsel to the Knights in attendance, urg- 
ing upon them the necessity for more diligence in 
discipline and drill, in which they were in danger of 
being surpassed by the Knights of Mississippi valley, 
with whom he had found asylum. Especially he 
urged the gentlemanly peculiarity of the Order, and 
the great care needed that by no contingency it 
should retrograde in this particular. 

Tbe chairman then introduced, seriatim, the several 
dignitaries present, in the genial and hilarious man- 
ner that distinguishes him as a master of ceremonies, 
making all good-natured under the baton of his per- 
vading humor. Sir Kts. Thaxter, Sutton, Parkman, 
Dean of Worcester, and Pearson and Kimball of 
Winslow Lewis Encampment, reaponded in very 
happy and sensible speeches, between which a rhyme 
was read by a member of Palestine Encampment, that 
had an excellent reception. The claim was made by 
the author that when the Knights Hospitaller were 
dispersed in the old world, many of them came and 
settled in Che'sea, founding the hospitals that were 
there on the discovery of Rumney Marsh, early in 
the 13th century. The poem described a raid on 
Winslow Lewis camp, by the Hospitallers, and the 
valiant deeds performed by them at Salem, in which 
@ faint streak of mirth was manifest. The author 
was introduced as Blondel something, which our 
reporter could not hear, for the smoke that prevailed. 

The entertainment closed with the singing of an 
original ‘‘ Inter-Knightly Song,” to the tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne,” three verses of which we append: 





In days of old, the true and bold, 
To guard fair Salem's shrine 
From Paynim might and error‘s blight, 
Marched fourth to Palestine. 
Cuorvs.—For auld lang syne, Sir Knights, 
Lift high the brimming wine! 
That friendship old we still shall hold, 
With Knights of auld lang syne. 


Now from the East, to grace the feast, 
Before a newer shrine, 
The rescued fold of Salem old 
Comes back to Palestine. 
Cuorvus.—For auld lang syne, &c. 


In Friendship‘s cup our gauge lift up, 
Our Knichtly flag unfurled, 
With Truth’s bright word and Honor’s sword, 
Shall float around the world. 
Cuorvs.—For auld lang syne, &c. 


This was rendered with a heartiness that, as Mrs. 
Partington said, made the “‘ welcome ring,” though 
it was started so high that the conductor had to get 
up in a chair to reach it; but it subsided to the con- 
ventional pitch, and was a success. 

The Sir Knights from Salem were accompanied to 
the depot by a large company of the Pulestine 
Knights, and left for home in a special train, with 
mutual parting cheers. It was the most delightful af- 
fair of the kind that ever transpired in Chelsea, and 
will long be remembered by those who participated 
in it. : 
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A MASONIC VISIT. 

The officers and members of Mount Horeb Royal 
Arch Chapter No, 11, of Manchester, N. H., by invi- 
tation from Trinity Chapter No. 2, visited Concord 
one evening last week, leaving in an extra train 
about seven o’clock. On their arrival at Concord 
they proceeded to Masonic Temple, and were received 
into the hall of the Trinity’s where they were enter- 
tained with the usual work of the Royal Arch Degree. 

After the work was finished, Most Excellent High 
Priest John A. Harris invited the visiting Compan- 





ions to Banquet Hall, where the tables were bounti- 


fally spread, and after a blessing by Rev. H. G. Saf- 
ford, Chaplain of Trinity Chapter, justice was done 
to the wants of the inner man. 

After the feast, High Priest Harris called upon M. 
E Gr. High Priest N. W. Cumner for remarks, also 
upon M. E. High Priest George H. True, excellent 
King J. E. Bennett, Past High Priest J. D. Patter- 
son, and Companions I. W. Smith, William R. Patten, 
William B. Lane, Moses O. Pearson, Samuel B. 
Kidder, Dr. E. Custer of Mt. Horeb, John 8. Hayes 
of Mass. Chapter, Past High Priest E. H. Rollins, 
Capt. W. B. Walker, Chaplain Safford and others of 
Trinity. 

The social hours passed off much to the gratifica- 
tion of the visiting Companions, and all expressed 
themselves highly pleased with the courtesies ex- 
tended by the Concord Cbapter. The delegation 
arrived home about one e’clock. ‘ 





WILLIMANTIC, Conn.—At the annual convocation 
of Trinity Chapter, No. 9 of R. A. M., held at Mason- 
ic Hall in Willimantic, on Thursday, April 22, 1869, 
the following Companions were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

Chester Tilden, Jr., M. E. H. P. 

David C. Card, E. K. 

Joel W. Backus, E. 8. 

Samuel B. Stanton, Treas. 

Samuel R. Moredock, Sec’y. ° 

Henry A. Larkin, C. of H. 

Charles H. Biglow, P. 8. 

Charles S. Billings, R.A. C. 

Charles T. Barstow, M. 3d V. 

Orrin S. Moseley, M. 2nd V. 

Joseph G: Davoll, M. ist V. 

John Mcintyre, Tiler. 

Rev. Chester Tilden, Chaplain. 

Thos. H. Rollinson, Organist. 





Krneston, N. H.—The following is a list of the 
officers of Gideon Lodge, F. and A. M., of Kingston, 
N. H., chosen at the annual meeting: 

AN. Cilley, W. M. 

J. D. Currier, 8. W. 

A. Dunn, J. W. 

G. W. Sanborn, Treas. 

H. H. Titcomb, Sec. 

J. B. Hanson, 8S. D. 

C. H. Smith, J.D. 

D. W. Downs, Chap. 

J. 8. Clark, Marshal. 

y. W. Sanborn, J. Whittier, Stewards. 

John C. Eaton, Tiler. 


~_—_— 





THE MASONIC ORDER IN Marne.—The Grand 
Lodge of Masons of Maine met last week at Portland. 
Grand Master Timothy J. Murray presided. The 
Committee on Returns reported from every Lodge in 
the State. There are 148 Lodges, 14,042 members, 
and 437 non-affiliated. The number initiated the 
past year is 1341. The Grand Lodge made choice of 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Grand 
Master, John J. Lynde, Bangor; Deputy Grand 
Master, David Cargill, Augusta; Grand Senior War- 
den, T. H. Simonton; Grand Junior Warden, J. W. 
Ballou; Grand Treasurer, Moses Dodge, of Portland; 
Grand Secretary, Ira Berry, of Portland. 





MASONRY IN PENNSYLVANIA. —The sixteenth 
Annual Conclave of the Grand Commandery of 
Pennsylvania is to be held in Erie, Pa., on the 8th of 
June. Invitations are extended, and preparations 
making for a grand time. We acknowledge the re- 
ception of a card, and regret our inability to be 
present: 





+ 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 

Some antiquaries suppose that All Fools’ Day 
derives its origin from a religious source. They as- 
sert that as our year formerly began on the 25th of 
March, on which day we commemorate the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord, and as all great festivals were at- 
tended with octaves, the first and last days of which 
were considered the most important, conseguently 
the first of April closed the octave of a double feast. 
Bellingen, in his ‘‘ Etymology of French Proverbs,” 
also maintains that the “ Poisson d’Avril,” or All 
Fools’ Day of the French, may be traced to an event 
in our Saviour’s life which all Christendom devoutly 
honors. ‘“ Pvisson,”’ he contends, is a valgar corrup- 
tion of the word “passion,” the original intention 
being, that as the Passion of our Lord occurred about 
this time of the year, and as the Jews sent Christ 
backwards and forwards, to mock bim, from Annas 
to Caiapbas, from Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to 
Herod, and from Herod back again to Pilate, our 
present ridiculous, if not impious, custom took its 
| rise from thence. Douce, however, an eminent au- 
thority, is of opinion that the phrase ‘ Poissons 
d@’Avril” simply means “simpletons,” or ‘silly 
mackerel” who allow themselves to become “ guys” 
in this month; and that, as with us April is not the 
season of that fish, the word “fools” bas been very 
properly substituted. - 

There is a humorous Jewish origin of the custom of 
making “ fools” on the first of April, which deserves 
to be mentioned, if only for its singular absurdity. 
It is said to have arisen from the mistake of Noah in 
sending the dove forth from the Ark befvre the water 
had abated, on the first day of the month which 
among the Hebrews answers to our April, In order 
to perpetuate the memory of this deliveranc>, it was 
thought proper to punish people who forgot so re- 
markable a circumstance by sending them upon some 
foolish errand similar to that ineffectual message 





upon which the bird was sent by the patriarch. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. 
AT SUNSET. 


BY HENRY C. L. HASKELL. 


“Sit here by me, Jessie darling, lay your work awhile 
aside; 

See across the level beaches flows the softly murmuring 
tide: 

Yonder, too, where western hilltops show against the dis- 
tant sky, 

See the bars of gold and amber and of crimson flaming 
high. 


“Twas a sunny day in summer, in the laughing, leafy 
June, 

Such a summer day as this is-such a long bright after- 
noon— 

That his ship went out, my darling, gliding out across the 
sea, 

To a distant Indian harbor, o'er the billows far from me. 

~ 


“As I kissed his lips at parting, prayed I that no ill betide 

My dear one upon his voyaging. I, but one short yeara 
bride, 

Watched his sails grow dimmer, dimmer, fade at last 
upon the sea, 

Long I sat here by the window with my babe upon my 
knee; 


“Watched and waited for hia,coming, but my heart 
throbbed sad with pain; 

Long I gazed across the ocean, but he never came again! 

And my boy grew like his father, and the years passed 
one by one, 

Till he to our cottage brought your mother, darling one. 


**‘And you came, the years still onward moved in their 
procession slow, 

Still I've waited for his coming—yes, ‘twas two score 
years ago. 

Jessie, look out o’er the waters, for I see a gleam of 
white; 

Tis his sail—and—Jessie darling—we shall meet again— 

to-night !"" 


Fainter, fainter, grew her whisper; Jessie gaze¢_with 
fear and awe! 

Maybe 'twas some angel's pinion that the waiting mourn- 
er saw. 

There she sat, the setting sunbeams kissed her brow, her 
pale hands crossed, 

She had passed beyond the ocean to rejoin the loved and 
lost. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


AFLOAT ON THE SACO. 





BY FENNO HAYES. 





ABOVE, &@ dun, murky, brooding sky; below, a 
swollen, seething river, whose waters fairly plunged 
along to the sea, and the night shutting in, dark and 
starless, round a little cottage on its banks. 

In the door, while the sullen twilight deepened, a 
young girl stood, her eyes fixed on the hurrying, 
frothing tide below.: A strange feeling of compas- 
sion came over her as she looked on the raging wa- 
ters, as if the river were a human soul in trouble, 
hurried, hunted, lashed—as when into a peaceful life 
sudden and dire calamity pours, and all the adverse 
winds of fate blow fierce and high. 

A tall figure, in high boots and uncouth rubber 
suit throughout, swung along the lower bank. He 
looked up at the girl, standing in the doorway, with 
&@ grave expression on her young face. 

** You’re not afraid, Miss Bruce?” he cried. 

“No,” she said, smiling a little faintly. ‘‘The 
river has never reached this point yet, they tell me.” 

** Not even in the big flood of 40,” he called, cheer- 
ily. ‘ You’re allright. But don’t she fret?” nod- 
ding at the foaming river, and then the rough, good- 
natured lumberman strode on again. 

The darkness fell, utter and dense and black at 
last, and Margaret Bruce shut her door, and went in 
to where Lil sat, amid bits of silk and ribbon, with 
her pretty, arching brows knit into a frown over the 
hat she held helplessly in her hand. 

“TI can’t do anything with the thing, Rette,” she 
said. ** Wont you do it?” 

Of course Rette would do it. Hadn’t she always 
done everything for pretty little Lil but breathe for 
her, ever since either could remember? So, witha 
sigh of relief from Lil, the hat was transferred to 
Rette’s skillful hands, and Lil went and curled up 
on the lounge and fell asleep. 

**She’s s0 pretty asleep,’’ thought Rette, looking 
that way, where the light fell softly on the face of the 
sleeper. 

It was one of those faces that are pretty asleep, 
just as pretty as when they are awake. The soft, 
rose-tinted cheek, the long, fair, curving lashes laid 
on its roundness, the small, crimson mouth, the 
little rings of hair clinging round the white, blue- 
veined temples, were all fair to look upon—but for 
me, I never cared for dolls, even when a child. 

Rette’s face suits me better, even to-night, when 
it’s not at its best. The brow is higher than Lil’s, full 


parency of Lil’s complexion, the hair dark, profuse 
and smoothly banded back, the mouth womanly and 
sweet, and the. eyes brown, a rich, warm, tender 
brown. This was Rette’s quiet, usual face. Noth- 
ing vory striking, you see, but the mouth gained in 
beauty when she smiled—a rare thing for a mouth, 
after all that’s said—and the eyes deepened, and 
sparkled, and changed with shifting lights, when she 
talked, so you never tired of Ruth’s face somehow. 
Lil slept and R.tte worked, and the evening wore 





‘8 The night sky bent black and threatening over 


the black river, and the wind rose—a fitful, moaning, 
shuddering wind. 

What ailed Rette? Why could she think of noth- 
ing byt those old childish fancies—those days when 
the darkness held such power to torment, when be- 
hind her ever walked noiseless footsteps, pursued 
invisible shapes that clutched after her with shad- 
owy fingers, as ehe fled before nothingness? When 
before had she thought of that long-ago dream— 
dream of a doom to be never alone, to see always, 
when human faces were turned away from her,a 
fiend’s leering grin? She went to the window, and 
out of the darkness it looked in upon her, and with 
hands clasped before her eyes she turned to where 
the fire burned sullenly upon the hearth. 

How the wind cried! All the banshees she had 
ever read of came back and sobbed in the gust—all 
the ghosts she had ever heard of walked in the outer 
cark. There was an insupportable feeling of pres- 
ence in the air. 

Rette’s soul was whiter than her hands—those 
were for Lil—buatit’s always the innocent that the 
ghosts haunt, those who should fear no evil since 
doing none, that tremble in the night watches, while 
the guilty sleep careless beside them. No? How 
then does the new-born babe start sobbing from its 
troubled dream? Why are the child-souls always, 
and innately, afraid of the darkness? Rette had no 
guilty conscience to disturb her, buat for all that, the | 
black, dismal night held a terror and horror for 
her. 

Well, the fire was low, the hat, a delicate bit of 
blonde and lace that you’d have sworn was for Lil ; 
anywhere, was finished, and outside the rain was 
tearing down, tor the wrathful sky had burst intoa: 
wild fury of weeping above the rushing river. As 
well wake Lil, and go to bed. 

Lil rubbed her blue eyes sleepily as Rette called, 
but woke up a little over the hat. Sie shrugged her 
white shoulders as she heard the rush of the rain, 
but laughed carelessly, when Rette said, shivering as 
she spoke, ‘‘I’m 80 nervous, Lil. It’s such a wild, 
frightful night.” 

“A second deluge,’ yawned Lil, as she laid her 
pretty head on the pillow, and then she slept again. 

Sbriek wind, sweep rain, rush river, walk ghosts, 
and rustle your invisible garments in the darkness, 
through hour aiter hour of sleeplessness for Rette! 
At last, she dropped into a light slumber. 

Lap, faster lap, thou hungry tide! Rise, swifter 
rise, thou reckless, raging river! Stretch thy rapa- 
cious arm but a little further, cruel wave, and the 
treasure is thine! Ah, ungrateful! Had not her 
eyes looked on thee with pity? 

Rette started from her light sleep. Was the world 
slipping from beneath her? What was this rocking 
motion—this gliding rush of waters beneath and 
around them? 

** Wake, Lil, wake! 
pity!” 

What was it she had said yesterday in her heart, 
weary of waiting, thinking, with the exaggeration of | 
the young, that she despaired? ‘‘ Would God I were 
dead!” O no! life is sweet. An old verse, oddly 
enough, floated through her brain, in a moment: 


Weare aflvat! O God, have 


“ So pray we afterwards, 
Low at our knees, 

Forgive those erring prayers— 
Father, hear these !"* 


“What is it, Rette? O Rette, what is it?” said 
Lil, sitting up in bed, trembling. 

* We are afloat, Lil,” said Rette. 
way to the falls.” 

Ah, it seemed to her she could see their plunge 
half a score of miles below, the jagged rocks, so 
sharp—so sharp—the mill—what if that were gone 
too? O, Dane Lawson, Dane Lawson, must she die, 
and never know? 

But she would be calm for Lil’s sake—Lil, who 
was trembling and sobbing, poor pretty little Lil. 

‘‘Are we going to die, Rette, are we going to die?” 
cried Lil. 

* God knows, Lil,” said Rette, throwing an arm 
round Lil, and attempting to draw her nearer. 

** No, don’t, Rette. Don’t touch me. Don’t look at 
me 80.” 

“Poor Lil,’’ said Rette, softly and soothingly, as 
one might to a child. 

But Lil shrank away, and cried again, ‘‘Are we go- 
ing to die?” 

‘Hush, Lil,” said Rette, solemnly. ‘‘God may 

save us yet, but it is best to prepare for the worst.” 
And again she sought to encircle Lil’s waist with her 
arm. 
Lil stepped back, and turned her face, which showed 
a frozen white, to Rette. ‘‘ Margaret,” she said, ‘I 
can’t die, and have you find me out there. I’m afraid 
to. Dane Lawson gave me a note for you that I kept. 
For, Rette, I loved him myself, and I couldn’t live to 
see him another’s, even if he were not mine.”’ 

Lil’s voice was broken as she begun, but she spoke 


** We are on our 





and clear, though not tair with the exquisite trans- , 
:80 real and near. They were going to die together. 


the last firmly, and almost defiantly. She was not 
sorry. She was only afraid—atraid of Rette in the 
hereafter, always before so dim and shadowy, now 


He could never be Rette’s. 

For a moment there was only pain in Rette’s lov- 
ing breast. ‘* How could you do it, Lil, how could 
you?” she moaned, thinking of the long years that 
she had held Lil in her heart like a sister, only with 
infinitely more loving service than a sister often 
gives. 

**I tell you I loved him, Margaret,” said Lil again, 
in a tone strangely intense. ‘ See, here itis. I 


went out, and then I thought fate meant it to exist.’’ 
And Lil drew from her bosom a note, the edges 
charred a little. 

Rette took it in her hand, 


** Rette: Don’t goto the Bend with the rest to-night. 
It’s the only evening 1 can have’for the week, and 
I’ve something I can wait no longer to tell you. 

* Yours, Dane LAWwson.” 


As Rette lifted her eyes from the note, Lil went on 
in a dry, mechanical tone, ‘‘ Hecame when you were 
away, and when I told him, he tore a leaf from his 
memorandum book, and wrote that, and gave to me 
for you.” 

Explained at last—the mystery of the altered man- 
ner of him who had been so nearly her lover that 
Rette, unable to bear it and meet him daily, had left 
her situation as bookkeeper in his counting-room, 
and come up here to keep the country school. 

She had gone to the Bend with the rest, and, of 
course, Dane never suspected Lil of such treachery 
as this— Lil, whom Rette loved so dearly—Lil, whom 
Dane petted and liked, as one might a pretty child. 

Rette forgot Lil, forgot how cold were the waves of 
that unsounded sea to which even now the roaring 
river bore them ever swifter, in the one thought that 
lapped her soul in ecstasy—Dave loved her then, 
after all—he was trne and noble—she could die and 
carry her love for hizo even to the pure heaven she 
hoped for. 

On, on they sped, in the mad race for thesea. Be- 
fore them, ten thousand logs leaped along the waves 
—béhind them, ten thousand, and ten thousand more 
fretted in the booms that, strained to the utmost, 
barely held them. 

Rette was praying, and Lil was curling her hair, so 
strong is habit, you know, when the gray light of 
dawn stole in the windows. 

Rette looked out. “ We are almost down to the 
falls, Lil,” she said, solemnly. 

And as one who forgets all that has been on earth, 
so near is the other shore, she went and drew Lil’s 
head in her lap, without a word. 

Dane Lawson rode up and down the banks of the 
Saco, jaded, tired, forlorn. His mill had gone over 
an hour before, his booms above were broken, the 
night had worked something akin to ruin for him, 
and he must begin the world anew. 

What use? What was there in lifefor him? Who 
cared? 

It was but the mood of an hour, for Dane Lawson 
was a man not easily killed. Perhaps it was the re- 
mark of his partner that he ‘“ must go home to his 
wite,” that set him thinking of something he had 
sworn to himself never to think of again. He pulled 
his hat low over his brows, thinking dispiritedly that 
there was none for him to go home to for comfort or 
sympathy in sorrow or in joy. 

*‘ Halloo, Lawson!” called one of his crew, who 
were scattered up and down the banks, trying to save 
@ log here and there. “ There’s a house coming 
down the river, sure as you’re born.” 

Lawson looked up stream. It was a house, cer- 
tainly, but probably no one was init. Yet it seemed 
a desolate thing—a home afloat. 

On it came. There was something in the door. 
My God! Is that a woman—and the falls so near? 
Is there no help? 

A voice rung to the shore, ‘‘ Dane, Dane!”’ 

**O Rette! O my love—my lite!” 

The logs before the house got into a jam, and held 
it back for a little, and, in an instant, Dane Lawson’s 
saidle was empty, and a strong swimmer breasting 
the rushing tide, while clear above the rush of wind 
and wave came a cry: 

* Jump, Rette, at the last moment. I will save 
you yet.” 

If the jam held two minutes longer—only two 
minutes longer; for if she leaped before he reached 
her, the fierce current would sweep her away. 

* Oaly Rette—always Rette,” said Lil, bitterly, for 
she had stood in the door and he must have seen her. 
And Lil turned away, and crouched on the floor, sure 
that death had no sharper pang than this. 

The logs sway again—one shoots out ahead—the 
jam breaks, ‘ Jump, Rette, jump for your life!” 

Ah, bitter cold! black darkness! Is this death? 
No, Rette, darling Ratte, lite, life indeed!” for a 
strong arm is round her, and with a frame doubly 
nerved by love, Dane Lawson pulls for the shore. 

A girl stood again in the door of the cottage. Up 
the stream she heard a shout. They are saved— 
Rette and Dane. 

O, why would this love follow her so close to the 
grave? for even now the waters have a peculiar trem- 
ble beneath her, and louder, ever louder, grows the 

roar—the roar of Saco Falls. 

The waters spin—a crashing roar fills her ears. 
‘* Forgive, O God, forgive and—”’ 

** Poor little Lil!” said Rette, standing on shore, 
faint, dripping, saved. 

And “* poor little Lil!’ was all Dane said of her 
when Rette said, simply, “I never got your note.” 

It was wonderful to see what a change there was in 
Dane Lawson’s face from morning to noon of the 
day after his mill was swept away. If he was a 
ruined man nobody would have guessed it from his 
manner. F 

That was ten years ago, and he must have got 
courage somehow, for there’s a mill on the Saco 
again with Dane Lawson for owner, and high up on 
the river’s bank—very high, you may be sure—he has 
a house with Rette in it. 

But Rette trembles a little, in her heart, even now, 





thought I’d burn it, and twice I lit it and twice it 





} eyes, a freckled face, an abundance of long, sandy 


HEDGEHOGS. 


A naturalist remarks:—I have often heard that 
hedgehogs are good to eat, and that gipseys are fond 
of them, and that they are great proficients in the 
art of cooking them. I have lately had the good for- 
tune to obtain information on this point from a high 
authority. In the neighborhood of Oxford I met an 
old gipsey woman, who, although squalid and dirty, 
was proud in being able to claim relationship to 
Black Jemmy, the king of the gipseys. She in- 
formed me that there were two ways of cooking a 
hedgehog, and seemed much surprised at my question 
whether her tribe ever ate them; as if there could 
ever exist a doubt. I expressed a wish to know the 
process, the receipt for which I subjoin in her own 
words: ‘* You cuts the bristles off ’em with a sharp 
knife after you kills *°em fust, sir; then you sweals 
them (Oxfordshire, burns them with straw like a 
bacon pig) and makes the rind brown, like a pig’s 
swealings; then you cuts ’em down the back, and 
spits ’em on a bit of stick, pointed at both ends, and 
then you roasts ’em with a strong flare.” 

The other way of cooking hedgehogs is gone out of 
fashion. The gipsey’s grandmother used to cook 
them in the following manner, but it appears they 
are best roasted. The exploded fashion is to temper 
up a bit of common clay, and then cover up the 
hedgehog, bristles and all, in it—like an applein 
paste, when an apple-dumpling is contemplated — 
then hedgehog, clay and all, is to be placed in a hole 
in the ground and a fire lighted over it; when the 
clay is found to be burning red, the hedgehog is done 
and must be taken ont of the hole; the clay-crust 
of the pie being opened, the hedgehog’s bristles are 
found sticking to it, and the savory dinner is ready. 
The fashion of eating hedgehogs was not, in former 
days, confined to gipseys. There was a farmer’s 
family living at Long Compton, near Oxford, who 
were supplied with hedgehogs by our informant’s 
grandmother; this family used also to breed them, 
keep and fatten several litters, “ and,” said the gip- 
sey, ‘‘they used to eat up every lit:er they bred, 
dressing ’em just when they wanted ’em, like they 
did the fowls.’’ Sometimes a nest of young hedge- 
hogs is found by the gipseys; if they are too small 
for eating, they are preserved till fit for use, or, as it 
is called in Oxfordshire, ‘ flitted;” that is, a string is 
tied to thé hind leg, and the doomed animal is al- 
lowed to wander about the length of his tether, pick- 
ing up what he can get; under this system, if well 
fed, he will fatten wonderfally. 


ANDREW JACKSON AT SCHOOL. 
In due time the boy was sent to an “ old-field 








school,” an institution not much unlike the roa1- 
side schools in Ireland, of which we read. The 
Northern reader is, perhaps, not aware that an “old 
field” is not a field at all, but a pine forest. When 
crop after crop of cotton, without rotation, has ex- 
hausted the soil, the fences are taken away, the land 
lies waste, the young pines at once epring up, and 
soon cover the ficld with a thick growth of wood. In 
one of these old fiel?s, the rudest possible shanty of 
@ loghoure is erected, with a fireplace that extends 
from side to side, and occupies a third of the interi- 
or. In winter, the interstices of the log walls are 
filled up with clay, which the restless fingers of the 
boys make haste to remove in time toaimit the 
first warm airs of spring. An itinersnt schoolmas- 
ter presents himself in the neighborhood; the re- 
sponsible farmers pledge bim a certain number of 
pupils, and an old-field school is established for the 
season. Such schools, called by the same name, ex- 
ist to this day in the Carolinas, differing little from 
those which Andrew Jackson attended in his boy- 
hood. Reading, writing and arithmetic were all the 
branches taught in the early day. Among a crowd 
of urchins, seated on the slab benches of a school : 
like this, fancy a tall, slender boy, with blue, bright 
hair, and clad in coarse, copperas-colored cloth, with 
bare feet dangling and kicking, and you have in your 
mind’s eye a picture of Andy as he appeared in his 
old-field school days in the Waxhaw settlement. 
TREATMENT OF GOLD FISH. 
Gold fish are not difficult to keep, but they re- 
quire attention, and if properly attended to they will 
live ten or twelve years. In the first place use nice, 
clean globes, and once a week clean each globe out 
well, by transferring your fish with a net to another 
receptacle and then washing the globe with tepid 
water. Use nosoap, however, and be careful to keep 
any from getting into the water or in the glass af- 
terward. Then adopt the following rules: 1. Allow 
not more than one fish to a quart of water. 2. Use 
the same kind of water whether spring or river wa- 
ter, and change it daily in summer, every other day 
in winter.» 3. Use deep rather than shallow vessels, 
with small pebbles at the bottom (to be kept clean), 
and keep them in the shade and in a cool part of the 
room. 4. Use a smali net rather than the hand 
while changing the water. 5. Feed them with crack- 
er, yolk of egg, lettuce, flies, etc., rather than with 
bread, and then only every third or fourth day and 
but little ata time. 6. Do not feed them at all from 
November to the end of January, and but little dur- 
ing the three following months. If convenient, 4 
little vermicelli, such as you use for soup is good food 
for fish. Give them but little, however. 





The passing years drink a portion of the light from 
our eyes, and leave their traces on our cheeks, a8 
birds that drink at lakes leave their footprints on the 





when the spring freshet comes on. 
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darkey fell from a window, a distance of fifteen feet, 
lighting with his head on the flagstone of a sidewalk, 

in the town of Lynchburg, Va. One of the flags was 

) shi vered, and it was supposed the boy was killed. 
a Several persons who heard the concussion repaired 
at once to the spot. The darkey was on his feet be- 
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The Worlds in Miniature. 


“ONLY A WOMAN'S HATR.” 
Ah, me! how sad the recollection seems! 
A cloud on the horizon of the past, 
Which ever through this weary time must last, 

And overshadow all my fairest dreams! 

We two had wandered beside summer streams, 
Our love—or so we thought it !—true and fast. 
Alas! what fond illusive visions cast 

A glory over life's now ruined schemes | 


O dear lost love! O joy forever fied! 
O bright hope vanished into dark despair! 

O wondrous tresses on that lovely head! 
O blessed curl that next my heart I wear! 

O would that I—unhappy man !—were dead, 
Rather than know that she had d) ed -her hair! 


We had related to us the other day an anecdote of 
an old lady who formerly entertained travellers in a 
neighboring county. Before her guests com™penced 
a meal, it was her custom to ask a blessing. She al- 
ways delivered herself this wise: ‘‘O Lord! make us 
troly thankful for the food that is now before us. 
Nancy, hand round the cornbread first, and then 
the biscuits afterwards. Amen.” 

A man at Whits Pine was lately hired to dig a 
grave, but when the funeral procession arrived, the 
digger said he had struck a fine lead and intended to 
locate a claim there, and could not allow any dead 
bodies about there. 


The great Mylar festival in India closes with an 
oracle from the deity. A little chili is held up on 
the shoulders of a priest, and, closing in his arms the 
‘jron bow of the god upheld by the priest, he utters 
the words put into his mouth by the god. The words 
uttered on the present occasion were, ‘‘ There are 
many thunderbolts in the sky,” and they were greet- 
ed with a murmur of joy as implying a good supply 
of rain in the coming year. The year before tiie 
mutiny the oracle was, ‘The white ants are risen 
against.”’ 

Near Maunalua, island of Hawaii, there are two 
lakes side by side, one of fresh water and the other 
salt. Both are far above the level of the sea, and it 
is believed that there isno connection between the 
salt lake and the ocean. The deposits of salt in the 
former are now utilized by parties who have just 
begun to operate there and wil! thus make the arti- 
cle very cheap for fishing parties. 

The Musical World treats as a canard the story 
that the Duc de Massa marries the divine Mile. Nils- 
son. We hope that the M. W. is right, for thougb 
Mr. Jessel says that all wives are slaves, we should 
not like to think that such a wife had always to ad- 
dress her husband as “ massa.”’ 


It was time for a change in the Philadelphia mint. 
Nearly twice as many men as were required were 
employed, and some of them never went near the 
mint. One of them became very ahgry because the 
director would not send his salary to his house by a 
special servant. : 

It is related as an amusing incident, that a lad ofa 


fore they fairly reached him, with a broad grin over- 
spreading his countenance. ‘ Dem stones,” he said, 
“if dey don’t want to get hurt, must keep out of dis 
nigger’s way.”” 

A circus performer in Illinois broke his back while 
practising the other day, and the strange scene en- 
sued of aclergyman performing the last offices of 
religion by the side of a dying man in tights and 
spangles, stretched on the sawdust of the ring. 

While Prince Alfred was *‘ touring” in Australia 
he made presents which cost him about $18,000. 
When he returned home he brought in his little bill 
tor this item of expense, and the complaisant British 
government allowed it. 

A Tennessee girl wants $50,000 damages from a resi- 
dent of Lansinburg, N. Y., for a breach of promise of 
marriage. The defence is that the man was married 
at the time he made the engagement, and that the ful- 
filment of his promise would involve a breach of the 
law. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. James Murray 
and Miss Kate M. Ford 
nee Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Thomas Sprague and Mrs. Mary 

anson. 
i Rev. Mr. Healey, Mr. P. E. Daly and Miss J. F. 

n 





By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. George A. Dexter and Miss 
Sarah E. Marstes. 

At Newton, Mr. Fred Jackson and Miss Hattie P. Allen. 

At Wakefield. by Rev. Mr. Atkins, Mr. Victor Eaton 
and Miss Mary F. Ramedell. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Henry L. W. Thacker, 82; Mr. ad 
- Longley, 30; Mr. William A. Noyes, 65; Mr. Hiram 
+ eee 86; Mr. T. M. White, 40; Dr. L. M. 1. Mignault, 


At East Boston, Capt. Wellington Pendleton, 48. 
At Charlestown, Mr. James Hunnewell, 75; Mrs. 
Ellen M. Maney 49; Mr. Jobn O, Pierce, 48. 
At Somerville, Mr. Benjamin Rand, 30. . 
At Medford, Mrs. Mary P. Hayes, 46. 
st Lynn, Mrs. Susan Payson; Mrs. Sarah A. Ingalls, 


At Peabody, Mrs. Sarah N. Putnam, 58. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Susie M. Worster, 27. 
At Watertown, Mr. Martha G. Whitney, 54. 
At Malden, Miss Sarah E. Faulkner, 17. 

At Lawrerice, Mr. Joseph W. Geurge, 36. 














favors thankfully received. 
responds. 


charged. 


Buch im Bittle. 


Weston, the walkist, has the heart disease. 
Oar debt was reduced $6,000,000 in April. Small 


Constable Jones says stop selling liquor, but no one 
Mumler, the spirit photographist, has been dis- 


Greeley is still urging peeple to try farming. He 
is always urging something. 
Naval : flivers, who fonght woll, do not seem to be 
favored with positions. 
Something that is always backward in coming for- 
ward—Spring. 
Strawberries from Virginia are expected here im- 
mediately. 
Land that sold in Virginia four years ago for six 
dollars an acre will now bring thirty. 
The President will try to control the Indians with 
Quaker guns. 
A noisy carpet-bag on a London train was found 
to contain a lively infant. 
The adaptation of opera airs to the capacity of 
hand-organs is a regular business in New York. 
Isabella allows her head cook $60 a day to feed the 
household 
The market-- Ladies’ hair has an upward tendency. 
Horseback-riding is now raging fiercely in this 
vicinity. 
Major J nes has appointed a colored constable for 
Blackstone. 
Alligator races are now raging in Florida. 
In one of the Paris gardens is a camellia with thir- 
ty-seven hundred buds. 
Fears are entertained of another raid by the Gari- 
baldi boys. 
A smart French embezzler has made way with 
1,400.000 francs. 
Henry Clay’s marble statue in Richmond has boen 
mutilated. 
The artesian well on the Colt estate, in Hartford, 
has struck water and cost $12,000. 
Ogden is said to be the future commercial city of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

A brother of the fugitive Simms is postmaster at 
Savannah. 

At the first opening of the county court at White 
Pine, 150 lawyers were on hand. 

Tne Philadelphia gas-works are driving the shad 
from the Delaware. 








HURD AND HOUGKTON'S EDITIONS OF 
 DICKENS’S WORKS 
ARE THE ONLY COMPLETE ONES IN THE MARKET. 


1. They contain matter by Mr. Dickens that is in no 
other edition in America. 

2. They havealso a full Index of Characters and their 
Appearances, made expressly for these Editions. 

3. They have a list of Familiar Sayings from Dickens. 


The Globe Edition of Dickens’s Works is now com- 
plete in 14 volumes. 


It is the Best Cheap Edition on the Globe. 


1. The paper is good, the print clear, and the type of 
a size that will not injure the eyesight. 

2. The volumes are bound in extra cloth, and are of a 
convenient size and shape. 

@. It has all the illustrations by Darley and Gilbert. 

4. The priceis $1.50 for a volume of 1200 pages. 
$21.00 the set. 
te Any volume, or the set, sent free of expense on 

receipt of price. 


Hew to obtain a Set of Globe Dickens, 
WITHOUT EXPENDING ANY MONEY. 


The Publishers of this Edition publish also The Riv- 
erside Magazine for Young People, an illustrated 
monthly, $2.50 a year, having for special contributor, 
Hans Christian Andersen, the most eminent living 
Writer for the Young. For the names of sixteen new 
subscribers and $40.00, they will send free of expense a 
complete set of the Globe Dickens. 

H. O. HOUGHTON & Co., 


Riwerside, Cambridge, Mass. 
SENT FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, 80N & Co.’s 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing this new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON 
& sa Eliwanger & Barry's Block, RocHEsTER, N. Y. 

9—6t 








SENT FREE. Tue Book oF WonDeERS. Tells how 
either sex can make $10 daily ; contains valuable Recipes 
and information. Address Fish & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG:—By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your futare husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 17—13t 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


RoOLLers made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
q ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR SUCTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require washing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ink, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora amphiet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5—6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
gram and directions for making ae also, How to 
Train Animals, eo Hry. many amusing and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nos. 13 and 14 Hangy's JouRNAL. Of news- 
dealers, or on trial, Three Months Free by mail, for 15 
cents, JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 
6—12t. 























‘GENTEEL BUSINESS ‘i. irevions 
no_ previous 

knowledge of the same or capital required. This is no 
advertising scheme, but comes from a reliable business 
firm. Thousands of dollars can b addressing 


e made b 
T. W. EVANS & Co., 41 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 


A T T TO SELL THE 

AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The simplest, cheap- 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to 
Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Bes send for catalogue of all new Architec- 
tural Books and Journals. Address A. J. BICKNELL 
& Co., Pub'rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Ill. 


More Valuable than Gold. For 
==articulars send two 3-cent stamps 
to AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, 0. 


WANTED, AGENTS, sorta cverywnere 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROY- 
ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
‘his machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 

only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“ Elastic Lock Stitch '* Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, Or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Add-ess SECOMB & Co., PrtTsBuRG, Pa., 
Boston, MAss., or St. Louis, Mo 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


VINEGAR FROM CIDER, mulasses, 


or Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using acids or drugs. 
Endorsed by the great chemists. For terms and other 
information, address F. I. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 
MONE Sent to all who wish it. Address 
G. & Co., 69 Wall Street, New York. 


A Strange, Interesting Book, for both sexes, over 
300 illustrated and densely-filled pages. Sent, close- 
iy sealed, on receipt of $1. Address Dr. H. ALEXAN- 

JER, Detroit, Michigan. 


DOLLAR SALE. 


We give 100 yds. Muslin for a 19 Club; 20 Watches and 
10 Poplin Dress Patterns in every 100 slips. Send 50c. for 
slips describing 15 articles. Circulars free. Azents want- 
ALNER, EArt & Co., 24 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Peeegssss ass § 


To THE WorRKING CLASS:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant ay yh ny at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. [ make the following unparalleled 
offer :—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


S$30008 SALARY. Address U.S. Piano Co., N. Y. 


ATENTS.—MUNN & Co., Editors Scientific 

American, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty-three 
years’ experience in obtaining 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 


Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
information free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are ae. 
ments, and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and imprisonment. Full Ph vmdan te ay free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


be EXTINGUISHER, Plant Syria e, WIN- 

DOW WasHER and GARDEN ENGINE for . Send 
N. E. P. PUMP Co., 

Danvers, Mass. 


10 boy st oy ae to every Household! Perfectly 
wonderful! Everybody buys at first sight! 
Agents making fortunes! Illustrated circulars /ree / 
Address APEX 8. M. Co., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 0o,’s 
CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 









































stamp for circulars to 








CONTAINING 
A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
Advertising mediums, subdivided into 
mort than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 
ment from one line to a column. 





A List of the leading Daily papers in all 
the large towns and cities of the United 
States and Canada. 





A List of Two Hundred leading Weekly 
and Monthly publications, with estimates 
showing the cost of an advertisement of 
from 5 to 25 lines, from one week te two 
moenths. 





A List ef prominent Advertisers who have 
patrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerning the advantages it offers. 





ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Oo, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the Leher peat 4 bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly {ilustrated wit large 
original sngravenss and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offere to the public. yah os one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and. 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by eee ion tesa for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lientenant Murray.—Tug GOLD 
Fienn, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P au. LARooN, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIanoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TuE Lost HEmx,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyntTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOOK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tnk OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymptA,by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE LiGntT-KEEPER’S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tue Pirate SMuGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tue Castn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tue PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE,GIPSEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M, D.—Tus CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DuNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF Datu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHa’s Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—OnkE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kiyan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPH by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OuTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TuE Man or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone SIM, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSFILLES,by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD WELL be Mrs. C. F. 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne Ska GULL, Walter C 
ence.—THE DEaATH-ToOUCH oy Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by - 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs, 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE G1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH,by r. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ApDam PEvy- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry —THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
oy John B. Williams, M. D.—J1GjP oTTER, by Matthew 8. 
-Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH'’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. —THE VisconrTIi. by Austin C. Burdick.—Tns Kine 
OF THE SKA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, b: 
Francis A. Durivage.—W HITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cob 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION’S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—TH& MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—TuE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THz HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.~Tug 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, b: He 
DEsMonpD, by Darius Cobb.—Tae REBEL SPY, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UnkNnown,'by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoIsoneD BARB, y Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE£ 
ASHTON, by Major F. C, Hunter.—Tug Russian GuARpDs- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.--Lirg From DEATH, 
by M.'T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LaDy IMOGEN Mt J. H. ingraham.—THe TEx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins -n.—Tae HiGhWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THe CouNnTEss, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Gi FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No, 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—Tne WHiTe Rover, by Dr J. H. Robi 2 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr, 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKR, by sjor Ben: Perley Poore, 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, F. Gerry 
No. 8.—THe DUKE's PRIzk, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—Tus Woop WiTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, FLA 
No. 11.—Tue YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. - 
No. 12.—THe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore, 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, ty ea L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-Hern, by F. Clinton 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE KING"s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—TuE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—TukE YOuNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J EssiE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—ScyRros THE CorsaIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZeLpaA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—Bricut CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Bagon’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss camilla illian, 
No. 37.—VIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON's GHOST yf argaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MuRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
= a Caan po} by Hear res 
0. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, am H. Bushnell, 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M "Wale 








No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 

No. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A Dark SECRET, by Miss A.M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—CorRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 53.—MaBEL WARD, vy Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—Tug Cr¥STAL DaGeGgr, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—TnHe Mysteries OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
0. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 60.—Wuite WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep Haxp, YY, . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THug YOUNG FisHeRMAN, uy F. C. Barrington. 

No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—TnE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 

No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 66.—Tne Hero or Touton, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEenD, by E. K. Darnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
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THe FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








SHE CAME AND WENT. 


As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 

8o is my memory thrilled and stirred— 
I only know she came and went. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 

So my soul held that moment's heaven; 
lI only know she came and went. 


As at one bound our swift Spring heaps 
The orchards fall of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps; 
I only know she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays; 
I only know she came and went. 


O, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life's last oil is nearly spent, 

One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went. 


Our You 


RGIS SSD 











(Written for The oe. our Union’) 


The Bee that Lodged in a Bean-Blossom. 


_— 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


WO little bees once got be- 
lated on their way home, 
after a long day’s toil in. 
clover fields and gardens, 
and dusk overtook them 
while they were still a 
long distance from their 
hive. One of them was 

7 name Goldie, because he 
was such a bright little 
fellow, and wore such a 
shining yellow vest. The 
other was called Dusky- 
wing, because he was 
dressed in purple velvet 
and his little gauzy wings 
were all powdered with 
black. All there was 
bright about him was the 
- row of gold buttons on his 
smart little vest. 3 

‘Dear me!” said Goldie, stopping to rest a mo- 
ment ina clover-blossom, “I’m so tired, and it is 
a journey yet to the hive! Let us go and lige with 
some of our friends in the garden, to-night, and fly 
home as soon as the sun is up in the morning.” 

Well, so we will,” buzzed Duskywing. “I am 
very tired, too. My wings will hardly bear me up, 
and I long to fold them on some soft bed. Our gen- 
erous friends, the bean-bl..esoma, will be delighted to 
see us, and here we are, now, in their fiel i.” 

“ Lodge in a bean-field, indee!!” said Goldie, turn- 
ing up his wee bit of a nose. “ You can, if you please, 
but [ have no idea of being so intimate with such low 
people. Vulgar, kitchen blossoms! No one ever 
thinks of noticing them at all. I wonder that you 
have such a fondness for their society, Duskywing. 
As for me, I shall go and tap at the door of my dear 
rose, or lily, or pink, who entertain fairies, and have 
silvery fountains to sing to them all night long.” 

“Very well,” said Duskywing, quietly; “I haveno 
doubt but they will either of them be glad to see 
you, but I shall not pass by the bean-blossoms. They 
would feel hart if I should do so. They are not very 
grand, I know—live in a very humble way, and do 
not entertain fairies, perhaps, but they have always 
been far kinder to us than any of our finer friends 
have been. They are always ready to give us their 
honey, and are always sweet and pleasant, while the 
whole family of roses are sharp and thorny; the 
lilies sometimes fold their proud white buds so closely 
that you cannot find your way into their chambers, 
‘and you are never sure of a welcome from them, and 
the pinks, for all they are so handsome, and bright, 
and fragrant, are not really so sweet at heart as my 
poor bean- blossoms!” 

Goldie’s bit of a nose was up higher than ever, as 
he bade Duskywing good-night, and sailed majes- 
tically past the dewy bean-tield into the great shad- 
Owy garden where the tall white lilies looked like 
the ghosts of elfins through the mist. 

Dusky wing flew straight in amid the bean blossoms, 
with as cheery a buzz for a greeting as he could coax 
from his sleepy little throat. And so delighted they 
ali seemed to be to seo him, nodding their pearly 
heads as blithely as if the daylight were there! And 
Duskywing thought, gratefully, how yellow the stars 
were over their heads, where there were no tall trees, 
like giants with umbrellas, as in the garden, to keep 
their blessed eyes off them, and what a nice bed he 
should have in the cool depths of one of the blossoms. 

Every one beckoned and whispered, ‘Come here, 
Duskywing, come and lodge with me!” 

And Duskywing hardly knew which door to enter, 
they ail seemed so eager to entertain him; so he flut- 
tered caressingly about them all fur a minute or two} 
then opened the door that was opened the widest 
to receive him. But no sooner had he crossed the 
threshold than he «isco vered that bean-blossom had 
another guest, and who should it be but a little 


and bowed with the most perfect cordiality and sweet- 
ness when introdaced to Duskywing. 

“I knew you ina moment, Duskywing,” said she, 
emiling bewitchingly. ‘ I have often peeped out to 
see you flying home at nightfall.” 

Duskywing expressed himself much flattered that 
he was thus noticed by her, and they had a delight- 
fal little chat, for, though Daskywing had been so 
sleepy that he could hardly hoid his eyes open when he 
first came in among the bean-blossoms, he forgot it 
all in the enchantment of her presence. It isn't 
every humble, laboring little bee that has an oppor- 
tunity to converse with a fairy! Bat he was a very 
modest, gallant little bee, and the fairy thought him 
uncommonly well looking in his little bright. button- 
ed velvet vest. 

How industrious and sensible he is! she thought, 
and unlike most bees, he has the grace to be gratefui 
to these humble benefactors of his, the bean-blos- 
soms, and discrimination to value them above the 
haughty, gayly-dressed garden flowers that hold 
their heads above the modest field bluseoms so. His 
brother Goldie is willing to visit them when he wishes 
to beg their sweet honey, and when they, out of 
their good, generous hearts, have laden him with 
their richest stores, he flies away and forgets them! 

Then, after musing deeply for a few minutes more, 
she startled Dusky, who, himself, was also musing 
deeply on her beauty and her brightness, by tapping 
his little powdered wing with the weeist hand that 
ever waved a wand. 

** Daskywing,” said she, “it is a pity that sucha 
good, honest and handsome bee as you are shoul i be 
obliged to work so hard as youdo. You lovk very 
weary indeed, to-night. Indeed, I can see your poor 
wings tremble!” 

“Yes,” said Daskywing, cheerily, “I am very 
weary, but bean-blossom has given me such a nice 
soft scented little bed! I shall rest myself in it, and 
be as gay as a lark in the morning.” 

* Well,” said she, “I wont disturb you any longer, 
only I was going to say, that if you will keep it alla 
profound secret, I will show you the way into fairy- 
land, where one flower drips more honey than ail 
you gather in your toilsome journeys foraday! It is 
my home, you know. I'm heré on a little frolic, now, 
and to meet my flower friends that live on the earth, 
by starlight. We don’t let the bees in there usually, 
because they are sometii.es unmannerly, and use 
their stings, but you will not do so, I know, and 
even our queen, as dainty and fastidious as she is, 
can have nothing but a gracious welcome for such as 
I know you to be. Meet me at daybreak at the edge 
of the pine woods yonder, and we will make the jour- 
ney together; then afterwards you cannot forget 
your way.” 

Duskywing thanked her with delight, and promised 
to meet her before the larks were out. And so he 
did, after having the sweetest night’s rest imaginable 
with the friendly bean-blossoms. His friend the 
fairy was a little shy of being out in the dawn-light, 
but she waited until he came, and tapping never 80 
lightly ona tiny door in the ground, that was hidden 
under a cowslip, it immediately opened, letting out 
a dazzle, as it there were a star at the opening! Then 
down a little pearly staircase the fairy tripped, and 
Duskywing flew atter her, until they were now in a 
lovely place—lovelier than Duskywing had ever 
dreamed of in a summer night, even. A place all 


wing couldn’t help buzzing gayly init. And O,sucu 
asky as there was .overheai, and such blossoms as 
there were, al! blushing, honey-brimmed and scent- 
ed! And merry music was ringing, # thousand times 


were dancing, thousands and thousands of them to- 
gether, like 80 many floating sunbeams. 

** Whenever you wish to go out or come in, just tap 
on that door with your wings, and be it ever so light- 
ly, it will open to you,” said his tairy friend, flitting 
into thé dance-circles with her brothers and sisters. 


gathered all the honey he could possibly carry, went 
home with it to the hive, where all his people were 
working for dear life. 

“ Dear me, Duskywing,” said the queen bee, very 
gracious when she saw what a load he bore, though 
she had been rather angry wit him for staying out 
the night before, “‘ where did you get such delicious 
honey?” 

*0,” said Duskywing, evasively, ‘* the flowers are 
very full this morning.” And away he flew for 
more. 

Whom should he meet at the end of the lane but 
Goldie, disconsolately hovering over the thistle-tops? 

** Ah, Goldie,” said he, “ did the flowers you lodged 
with last night entertain any fairy guests also?” 

“ No,” said Goldie. “I lodged with a white lily, 


kept a prisoner in her cell until just a moment ago. 
She happened to live in the shadow, and would not 
open till the sun was high.” 

** Bat where are you flitting to, now, Dasky? The 
flowers are quite dry this morning.” 

*O, I’m going to visit a friend I met in the bean- 
blossoms,” said Duskywing, hurrying away, under 
the leaves, so that Goldie should not see which way 
he went. And in a few momenta back he came with 
another precious load; then ftlitted away again, and 
in another fow moments came back with another, 
and so he went backward and forward all day, until 
the surprised and delighted queen overwhelmed him 
with praises, and the whole hive looked on with won- 
der and envy; for not only was Duskywing’s honey 
surprising in quantity, but in quality. There never 





ipealiag fairy, who carried a tiny jewelled wand, 


was such honey for sweetness and fragrance! 


And so Duskywing, when in a few moments be had | 


and she closed her doors so tightly that I have been ; 





dazzling sunshine, s2 warm and sweet that Dusky- ; 


| 








Then just before sundown, while the sky was grow- 
ing soft and hazy, he thought he might take a little 
rest, and pay his visit to his dear bean-blossoms, who 
had been the cause of all his good fortune. They 
were delighted to see him, as usual, and he sang to 
thea and caressed them to their hearts’ content, 
and they were very, very happy together. 

Bat Goldie was still hard at work, not having car- 
ried home one load of honey as yet, and he was as 
weary as weary could be, 

So day after day went on, and Duskywing contin- 
ued to bring more honey in a half bour than all the 
rest of the bees did in a day. He grew to be quite 
famous, not only in his own hive, but with all the bees 
from far and near, who had heard of his fame. And 
he held the seat of honor next the queen, though he 
was @ very young bee, and never had had much ex- 
perience in honey-making. 

Bat by-and-by he disappeared altogether from the 
hive, and his people could not tell for the life of them 
where he had gone, though they searched for him 
everywhere, and lamented his loss bitterly. 1 know 
where he went, though, and I will tell you if you 
will never tell 

The fairies coaxed him to stay with them forever, 
they were so charmed with his pleasant manners 
and drowsy music. And it was so very lovely there 
in Eifland that he could not choose but stay, floating 
about in perpetual sunshine, and feasting forever 
without so much weary toil. 

And this is the song he sang when they invited 
him to join them: 


“ Pretty little humming-bee, 
With your winzs as light as air, 
With your music sweet and rare, 
Would you a bright fuiry be? 
Stay with us furevermore! 


** Would you flit the whole day long 
Through our glad, sunshiny ways, 
Never lust in evening's haze, 

Never reft of bloom and song ? 
Stay with us forevermore! 


* Here are cups of honey dew 
That shall never fail to drip 
Their rare sweetness for your lip, 
But will aye be brimmed for you. 
Stay with us forevermore! 


“ Jack Frost dares not even peep 
Through our doorway, rosy bright, 
And the sad eyes of the night 

Do not watch us while we sleep. 
Stay with us forevermore! 


“ Pretty little hamming-bee, 
Never wander from our band, 
Rest and sing in elfin land 
Be a fairy blithe and free. 
Stay with us forevermore !"’ 


And what could Duskywing do but sing a song of 
acceptation to this wonderful invitation, in his sleepy 
bee language? I cannot write it out just as it was, 
but it was very acceptable to the fairies, and they 
understood it perfectly. 





MAKING PINS. 
The pin machine is one of the closest approaches 





that mechanics have made to the dexterity of the 
haman hand. A small machine, about the height | 
and size of a ladies’ sewing machine, only stronger, 
stands before you. On the back side a light belt de- | 


-Bumors of of the Day. 


JOHN PHGINIX’S JOKE. 

A friend recently related to us the following anee- 
dote of John Pheonix. 

When Jefferson Davis was Secretary of War, he 
issued circulars to all the army officers, asking of 
them specifications for a proposed new uniform. 
Pheenix, who » as an excellent draughtsman, set to 
work and produced a design. He made no great 
change in the uniform, but he proposed revolution- 
izing the entire system of modern tactics by an iron 
hook. This hook was to be attached to the seat of 
every soldier’s pants. It applied to every arm of the 
service, cavalry, infantry and artillery. He ilias- 
trated its use by a series of well-executed designs. 
He quoted high medical authority, proving its ad- 
vantages in a sanitary point of view. The heavy 
knapsg, he argued, induce a stooping position and 
contraction of the chest. Bat bung on a book bya 
strap connecting with the shoulder, it would brace 
the body back and expand the chest. The cavalry 
thus were to be rendered more secure in their seats, 
hooked to a ring in the saddle. All the commission- 
ed officers were to cacry a light twenty fuot pole 
with aring attached to the end. This was used dur- 
ing an engagement in drawing the stragglers back 
into the ranks. He illustrated a terrific battle, the 
generals and colonels being thus occupied, running 
about hauling stragglers back into the ranks. In 
many other unheard-of ways did he expatiate on the 
value and efficiency of his hook. Jefferson Davis 
was enraged. His dignity was wounded, and th» 
®-Tvice was insulted. He instantly made ont an or- 
der directing Phoenix to be court-martialled for con- 
tempt. 

Marcy was made aware of Phcenix's transaction, 
as well asthe cloud hanging over him. He looked 
over the plates. He saw a regiment, their backs to- 
ward him, drawing up in line, knapsacks, blankets, 
hams and all manner of camp equipape, pendent 
from each soldier on the hook. 

Marcy broke down. Said he to Davis, “ It’s no use 
to court-martial this man. The matter will be made 
public; the laugh will settle entirely on us, and be- 
sides the man who has the inventive ingenuity ‘here 
displayed, as well as the faculty of design, illy di- 
rected though it be, is too valuable to the service to 
be trifled with.” John Pheonix was not brought to 
grief, and Davis’s anger was at length sufficiently 
mollified for him to enjoy the j.ke. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that they adopted Phonix’s plan. 
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SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 

By A SMALL Boy.—Tobacco grows like cabbages, 
but I never saw none of it boiled, although I huve 
eaten boiled cabbage and vinegar on it, and havo 
heard men say that cigars that were given them on 
election day for nothing was cabbage leaves, To- 
bacco stores are mostly kept by wooden Injans, who 
stand at the doors and try to fool little boys by offer- 
ing them a bunch of cigars, which is made out of 
wood also. Hogs do not like tobacco, neither do I. 
I tried to smoke a cigar once, and it made me feel 
like epsom salts. Tobacco was invenhtel by a man 
named Walter Raleigh. When the people first saw 
him smoking, they thought he was a steamboat, and 
as they never saw a steamboat, they was frightened. 
My sister Nancy is a girl. I don’t’ know whether 
she likes tobacco or not. There is a young man nam- 


scends from a long shaft in the ceiling that drives all | ©! Leroy who comes to see her. I guess she likes 
the machines, ranged in rows on the floor. On the | | Leroy. He was standing on the steps one night, and 


reel of wire, that has been straightened by running | 
through a compound system of small rollers. 

This wire descends and the end of it enters the 
machine, This is the food consumed by this snappish, 
voracious littledwarf. He pulls it and bites it off by 
inches incessantly, one hundred and forty bites to 
the minute. Jast as he seizes each bite, a saucy lit- 
tie hammer, with concave face hits the end of the 
wire three taps, and “upsets” it to a head while he 
gripes it in acounter-sunk hole between his teeth. 

With an outward thrust of his tongue he then lays 
the pin sidewise in a little groove across the rim of a 
small wheel that slowly revolves just under his nose. 
By the external pressure of a stationary hoop these 
pins roll in their places, as they are carried under 
two series of small tiles three in each. These files 
grow finer toward the end of the series. They lie 
at a slight inclination on the points of the pins, and 
by a series of caus, levers and springs are made to 
play ‘like lightning.” Thus the pins are pointed 
and dropped in a little shower in a box. Twenty- 
eight pounds of pins is a day’s work for one of 
these jerking little automatons. Forty machines on 
this floor make five hundred and sixty pounds of pins 
daily. These are then polished. Two very intelli- 
gent machines reject every crooked pin, even the 
slightest irregularity of form being detected. 

Another automaton assorts half a dozen lengths in 
as many different boxes, all at once and unerringly; 
when a careless operator has mixed the contents of 
boxes from various machines. Lastly, a perfect% 
genius of a machine hangs the pins by the head in 
an inclined platform through as many “slots” as 
there are pins in a row on the papers. The slots 
converge into the exact space spanning the length of 
arow. Under them runs the strip of pin paper. A 
hand-like part of the machine slots as it falls, and by- 
and-by a movement sticks them all through two cor- 
rugated ridges in the paper from which they are to 
be picked by taper fingers in a boudoir, and all sorts 





of human fingers in all sorts of circumstances. 


sweeter than even a lark’s song, and the little people | left side of our machine hangs on a steel peg a small | he had a cigar in his mouth, and he said he didn’t 


know as she would like it, and she said, “ Leroy, the 
perfume is agreeable.” But the next morning, when 
my big brother Tom lighted his pipe, Nancy said: 
“Get out of the house, you horrid creature; the 
amell of tobacco makes me sick.” Suanaff is Injun 
meal made out of tobacco. I took a little snuff once, 
and then I sneezed. 
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DRYDEN’S WILL. 

Dryden has himself told us that he was of a grave 
cast, and did not much excel in sallies of humor. One 
of his bon-mots, however, has been preserved. He 
does not seem to have lived on very amicable terms 
with his wife, Lady Elizabeth, whom, if we may be- 
lieve the lampoons of tae time, he was compelled by 
one of her brothers to marry. Tiiuking herself 
neglected by the bard, and that he spent too much 
time in his study, she one day exclaimed: 

“ Lord, Mr. Dryden, how can you be always por- 
ing over those musty books? I wish I were a book, 
and then I should have more of your company.” 

“Pray, my dear,” replied old John, “if you do 
become a book, tek 6 be Om -Sheegnee, Oe Geet shall 
change you every year.” 





An Essay ON DoGs.—The following essay on 
dogs was written by asmall boy who is a pupil ina 
small sthooi. “ Dogs is usefaller as cats. Mice is 
afeard of cats. They bite ’em.. Dogs follers boys 





pand catches a hog by the ear. Hogs rare bite. 


Sheeps bite people. People eat hogs, but not the 
Jews, as they and other animals that does not chew 
the cud isn’t clean ones. Dogs sumtimes get hit with 
bootjacks fur barking of nites. Sleepy people gets 
mad and throw at ’em. Dogs is the best animal for 
man; they do more for man than ground hogs or 
koons or goats. The end.” 





Example of the “ups and downs of life.”—Being 
hard up, and, consequently, cast down. 
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